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Base your credit decisions 
on these safe guides 


Bureaus |__ 
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Gee een INTERCHANGE REPORTS are safe guides to credit deci- 
sions. They are dependable, comprehensive compilations of facts 
from the ledgers of many suppliers. All Credit Interchange Reports 
are new—not a re-hash of old information. They substantiate the cor- 
rectness of your records, or give you information of which you were 
not aware. They serve you in two ways: 
1, They help you reduce losses, 
‘For Service 2. They help you increase profits. 
They do a better job for you in a more complete, efficient and eco- 
nomical manner than you can do individually. They are time, money 
and labor savers. 
Investigate Credit Interchange service; Ask the Bureau 
serving your area for details ... Or write 


Poorer Credit Interchange Bureaus 


than 80 principal NATIONAL ASSOCIATION of CREDIT MEN 
oi2-14 Areade Building .. . ST.LOUIS 1. MO. 


REG. U.S. PAT.OFF. 
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Analysis and Evaluation of Credit Management Positions 





This comprehensive study has been produced by the Credit Research Foundation in cooperation 
_ with outstanding leaders of the Credit Profession. Many months of study of all positions in large 
| and small businesses has resulted in this understandable practical study. 

No matter what your position is in the Credit Department of your company—no matter 
_ what the size of your company—you will find this to be a valuable and worthwhile investment. 





THE STUDY TELLS YOU 
—about different levels of credit positions 
| —how credit positions differ 
| —how to analyze and evaluate credit positions 





_ —how to prepare adequate position descriptions 
—how performance can be appraised 
—how to evaluate your salary structure 


—what qualifications are needed for promotion 


THE STUDY TELLS MANAGEMENT 


—the functions and responsibilities of a credit 
department 


—how to evaluate its Credit Department positions 


—how its pay rates compare with those of other 
companies 


—what qualifications are needed to fill different 
level jobs 





| —how to sustain the interest of credit personnel 


ANALYSIS AND EVALUATION OF CREDIT MANAGEMENT POSITIONS 


This new informative guide was written for you and your Credit Department. 
Nothing more important has ever been so painstakingly planned for the Credit Profes- 





i- §|| sion. It’s constructive! It’s practical! 
iS A copy should be in the office of every progressive business organization . . . and a 
5 — || copy should belong to every ambitious credit executive. 


Order Your Copy Today! 


CREDIT RESEARCH FOUNDATION INC. 
229 Fourth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 


Please enter my reservation order for one copy of the new valuable book “ANALYSIS AND 
- || EVALUATION OF CREDIT MANAGEMENT POSITIONS”. Price $15.00 per copy. 
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Editorial 


Bad Tax Breeds Bad Business 


BAD TAX law is worse than a high tax levy, but when you have a combination 
of both you really have trouble. We have such a combination. We call it the 
excess profits tax law. 


When you consider that our budgets have been running from 70 to 80 billions of 
dollars and that the excess profits tax is producing less than three of those 70 to 80 
billions, you wonder why anyone wants to continue it. Not only does it produce a 
very small return, but if you abolished it the government would probably be better off 
financially, and certainly business would be in better condition. 


A tax on “excess profits” sounds like taxing profiteering, and who could object 
to that? The fact that such a misnamed tax has been levied twice in the past, and 
didn’t work either time, is not realized by the average heavily taxed individual. Even 
less does he realize the harm it does. 


Under the excess profits tax, expenditures are made in industry that would never 
be thought of were it not for the fact that they are a direct offset to the tax. 

The excess profits tax has stimulated synthetic bank loans, loans made_not for 
the normal operations of business, but for the purpose of building up a tax base. 

Why go to the trouble of seeking equity capital when you can go into debt? 
Interest comes before taxes, dividends after! The excess profits tax puts a premium 
on merger consolidations or outright sales of companies that are exceedingly profit- 
able to companies that are unprofitable. Such a consolidation, in effect, creates a 
tax basis that enables the unprofitable company to save more of the earnings from 
the profitable company for its own use. The government, of course, suffers. 

The excess profits tax drives out of business young men who have pioneered new 
business establishments and who find that most of their efforts go to the payment of 
excess profits tax. If you are going to pay an 82 per cent tax on your growing business, 
why try to grow? They conclude they had better sell their business and pay a capital 
gains tax. 

This law is due to expire June 30th, unless it is extended by Congress. It should 
be allowed to die quietly. It it does, not the least to gain will be the government of 
the United States. Increased tax collections from other levies will more than replace 
the small revenue now being secured from the excess profits tax. 


HENRY H. HEIMANN, 
Executive Vice President. 
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THE JUNE COVER 


ALWAYS workshop day when 
treasury and credit executives get 
together. The meeting at which these 
gentlemen went into action was the 
frst all-day Workshop Conference of 
the Credit Research Foundation in 
Cleveland, but had they been marooned 
off Tombouctou with only a balance 
sheet between them and starvation, the 
topic would have been the same. 

Here are W. S. Wilson (left), treas- 
urer and assistant secretary of the 





Sloss-Sheffield Steel and Iron Division 
of the United States Pipe and Foundry 
Company, Birmingham, and Fred A. 
Cates, general credit manager, Arden 


Farms Company, Los Angeles. 


From the Peoples-Tucker Preparatory 


| School at Springfield, Tenn., and Uni- 


versity of Alabama extension center in 
Birmingham, Walter Samuel Wilson was 
bookkeeper-salesman for the S.D. Og- 
burn Flour Mills in Springfield and 


' bookkeeper for the Dark Tobacco Grow- 


ers Association at Hopkinsville, Ky., 
before affiliation with Sloss-Sheffield 
Steel & Iron Company in Birmingham. 

First as clerk to an assistant auditor 
in the accounting department, he ad- 
vanced to treasurer and assistant sec- 
retary. Last year he was named treas- 
urer and assistant secretary of the 
Sloss-Sheffield Steel and Iron Division 
of United States Pipe and Foundry 
Company. He also holds the offices of 
assistant treasurer and assistant secre- 
tary of the U.S. Pipe and Foundry Com- 
pany (Burlington, N.J.). 

Mr. Cates, who had majored in busi- 
ness administration at Carleton College, 
Northfield, Minn., and at the University 
of Minnesota, was with the Standard 
Oil Company of Indiana for a short 
time before entering the general credit 
department of Pillsbury Mills, Minne- 
apolis. Transferred to Los Angeles as 
Southern California district credit man- 
ager in 1929, he later went into sales. 

It was in 1941 that Mr. Cates joined 
Arden Farms as general credit manager. 
He has seen the company grow from the 
$19 millions operation of that year to 
$152 millions in 1952, and that’s growth! 

Past chief executive of the Royal 
Order of Zebras, N.A.C.M., and past 
president of the Credit Managers Asso- 
ciation of Southern California, Mr. 
Cates is a charter member of the Credit 
Research Foundation, Inc., and on its 
board of trustees. 
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@_ Approven by the Senate banking committee 
was an amendment to its economic controls bill, 
previously reported, that would remove from the 
Federal Reserve Board any right to control con- 
sumer and real estate credit for two years be- 
yond June 30th. Instead it would permit the 
freezing of such credit by the President for any 
90-day period during which prices, wages and 
rents also were frozen. New legislation would 
be required after that period. 


Standby wage and price control, proposed in 
two bills introduced by Sen. H. E. Capehart (R., 
Ind.), both of which would permit the 90-day 
freeze in national emergency, with one setting 
up an organization to check on the need for 
controls, was warmly contested before the Senate 
banking committee, of which Mr. Capehart is 
chairman. Opponents charged that the Capehart 
measures would be inflationary, enormously 
costly, impossible of application, and would 
store up power for the President which should 
not be given him. 


q Direct negotiation, rather than sealed bids, 
for disposal of the Government’s 28 synthetic 
rubber plants, was recommended by President 
Eisenhower. Reports had it that $350 millions 
will be paid by businesses for the plants which 
cost the Government $550 millions. 


@_ Province that a 26-day filibuster wasn’t worth 
the pitchers of icewater for the orators, the Senate 
passed the offshore oil bill for state control, 
similar to the House action. 


@. Appuications for licenses to export lubricat- 
ing oils and greases to certain Far East destina- 
tions may now be submitted at any time, said 
the Department of Commerce. 


q@ Increase in the number of plants producing 
weapons and other munitions will be made as 
defense goals are reached, and any reductions 
will be solely adjustments to the program, ac- 
cording to the budget chief of the Defense De- 
partment. 


@. Tue ApMinistRATION would like to see legis- 
lation earmarking federal unemployment tax 
strictly for employment security and to formu- 
late a program to help states whose benefit funds 
are at the bottom of the barrel, but at the other 
end the Administration is against distributing 
all excess funds to the states, the House ways 
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and means department was told by the depart. 
ment of labor. Legislation to return such fund 
to the states was favored by spokesmen for the 
Interstate Conference of Employment Security 
Agencies and the National Association of Manv. 
facturers. 


@_ THE pros_eM of the broad foreign economic 
program of the Administration is to be deter. 
mined by a joint commission of members of 
Congress and the executive branch, under a plan 
advanced by President Eisenhower. The idea is 
that the lifting of trade barriers by duties will 
have more chance of achievement, at least par. 
tially, and that Congress in any case would cut 
out any parts that don’t get commission approval. 
The President asked a year’s extension of the 
reciprocal trade agreements act, due to expire 


June 12th. 


@_ Invorsep by the House rules committee is a 
bill that would give the Export-Import Bank the 
authority to employ up to $100 millions for in- 
surance of U.S. exports against war risks abroad 
or confiscation by foreign government. 


@. Removat of the restriction that national 
banks must submit stockholder lists annually to 
the controller of the currency is the objective 
of a bill reported out by the Senate banking 
committee. The controller would continue to 
have access to such lists from the bank. 


@_ Extension for three years of the export con- 
trols act, used now for the most part to keep 
strategic materials on this side of the Iron Cur. 
tain, is the aim of a measure reported out by 
the Senate banking committee. The Administra- 
tion had sought a five-year extension. 


@. A PROCUREMENT policy to relieve unemploy- 
ment in the woolen and worsted industry has 
been launched by the Army, Martin P. Durkin, 
secretary of labor, told the members of the 
Chamber of Commerce of Lawrence, Mass. 


@_ AvpreEssinc a special tax conference of the 
National Industrial Conference Board in New 
York, Marion B. Folsom, undersecretary of the 
Treasury Department, said indications pointed to 
federal government income considerably less 
than had been estimated by former President 
Truman, and that the timing of tax reductions 
should await comparison of expenditures and in- 
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come in the next fiscal year, starting July Ist. 
He said the first cuts must come in the excess 
profits tax and in individual income tax rates. 
The former, under the provisions of the act, 
would expire June 1, and the latter would drop 
to pre-Korean levels next January 1, unless the 
fyht for an earlier date of effectiveness were to 
succeed. ; 


@ AN incREASE of 1.5 million tons over the lev- 
els in 1952 and 1951 was predicted by NPA as 
U.S. consumption of paper and paperboard this 
year, to an overall total of 31.5 millions, from 
both domestic and foreign sources. 


@ Many have cheated to reap illegal profits out 
of the Government’s disposal of surplus prop- 
erty, a House operations subcommittee was told 
by William Ellis, chief investigator of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office. Referring to hundreds of 





OFFICIAL TEXTS—of all mobiliza- 
tion agency regulations may be had, 
free of charge, by writing the Infor- 
mation Division of the agency in- 
volved, Washington 25, D.C. 


THE FEDERAL REGISTER—a Gov- 
ernment daily publication, which con- 
tains full texts of all regulations, is 
available from the Superintendent of 
Documents, also at Washington 25. 





cases of irregularities in the program, Mr. Ellis 
charged that state and local governments, obtain- 
ing such materials without cost, had been selling 
them either for a profit or for purposes other 
than stated. 


@ Nearty $2 billions in dividends was paid out 
in the first quarter by U.S. corporations issuing 
public reports, says the Department of Com- 
merce. The total is 5 per cent higher than for 
the similar period last year. 


@ Tue ApMINIsTRATION’s authority to establish 
transportation priorities would be extended for 
six months after the end of the national emer- 
gency under a bill passed by the House and sent 
to the Senate. 


@ Expepition and facilitation of termination 
of railroad reorganization proceedings under the 
bankruptcy act is the objective of S. 978, re- 
ported out by the Senate interstate commerce 
committee. 


@ Warenouse distributors of stainless steel 
were authorized by the National Production Au- 
thority to deliver material to other steel distrib- 
utors without requiring official allotment orders. 


@ Most runps asked by the Interior Depart- 
ment for new public power transmission lines 
were eliminated by the House appropriations 


committee in approving the 1954 fiscal appro- 
priations bill for the department. The amount 
after the committee action stood at $405 millions. 
The Truman budget had called for $607 millions 
and the revised budget submitted by Secretary 
Douglas McKay had read $484 millions. 


@. Untess the President is given emergency 
power to restrict importations of dairy products, 
the price support program will be wrecked by 
the volume of such imports after Section 104 of 
the defense production act expires June 30, said 
Ek. T. Benson, secretary of agriculture. 


@_ RENT CONTROL extension until July 31st was 
the compromise decision of House leaders and 
the President, according to J. P. Wolcott (R.. 
Mich.), chairman of the House banking com- 
mittee. 


q@ A Justice Department reorganization plan 
submitted by President Eisenhower was referred 
to the government operations committees of 
House and Senate. 


@_ Canners were asked by the Department of 
Agriculture to set aside for military purchase 
this year approximately 5.3 per cent of their 
packs of canned fruit and 7.5 per cent of vege- 
tables. 


@_ Liquw savines by individuals last year were 
$14.6 billions compared with $11.8 billions re- 
ported in 1951, said the Securities Exchange 
Commission. The new figure was a record for 


post-World War II. 


@ Carriers may not legally accept cargo on a 
dock for loading until they have been provided 
with an authenticated copy of the shipper’s ex- 
port declaration, the department of commerce 
advised carriers, exporters and forwarders of 
freight. 


@ S. 715, introduced by Sen. C. W. Tobey (R., 
N.H.) calls for prohibition of introduction or 
movement in interstate commerce of highly in- 
flammable wearing apparel. 


@. NEw IssuEs registered with the Securities and 
Exchange Commission in the fiscal year ended 
last June 30th hit the highest mark in the com- 
mission’s 18 years, when they reached the total 
of $9.5 billions. The fiscal 1951 figure was $6.459 
billions. 


@_ Inpivivvats own 67.5 per cent of the 1.8 mil- 
lion dwelling units in Michigan, which leads the 
nation with this. percentage, whereas Alabama is 
lowest with 49.4 per cent. 


@_ SALEs by manufacturers last year were 3 per 
cent higher than in 1951, durables leading with a 
5 per cent increase. In the second half the ac- 
cumulation of inventory more than offset the 
first six months fall-off. 
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Which? Open Invoi¢ 


Find New System Saves Time and Money}|5 


WY 7HICH shall it be, open invoice or ledger sheet accounting? 

Company executives participating in a symposium of Credit 
and Financial Management agree that the open invoice system is 
a time-and-money saver, and those using it say their one regret is 
that they did not adopt it earlier. 

Misgivings that credit history and collection control would 
be lost under open invoice prompt most negatives, but more than 
one answer that argument with the point that maintaining a sup- 
plemental record would not eat up the savings effected by a 
changeover. 

One argues that open invoice is more flexible and that ‘ta 
four-year history card record is available at a glance.” A retort by 
a champion of the ledger sheet method is premised on fear of sacri- 
fice of accuracy—and in his company, with sales by carlot, a miss 





would be as good as a mile—of trouble. 
E. L. Porter, credit manager of The Kawneer Company, 
Niles, Michigan, whose letter to CFM prompted the study, leads 


off the discussion. 


Open Invoice Accounting Can Save Money 

But Loses History and Collection Control 

E. L. PORTER 

Credit Manager, The Kawneer Company, Niles, 
Michigan 


WAS VERY pleasantly surprised to discover that my 

suggestion of a debate-in-print on the open invoice 
versus the ledger sheet was adopted by Crepit AND 
FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT. 

While I will readily concede the 
monetary savings that can be effected 
by changing from the ledger sheet 
to the open invoice method, I feel 
the loss of credit history and collec- 
tion control to the credit department 
would more than offset such savings. 

The open invoice method does 
have a credit history card for each 
account, However, this card re- 
quires an additional manual operation to provide in- 
formation that is an automatic by-product of the 
ledger system, and never will be as exacting as a ledger 
sheet. Based upon my own observation of the open 
invoice method, there appears to be a tendency to neg- 
lect posting to the credit history card, so that the card 
is either not used at all or with only very questionable 
value. 

I am a firm believer in the use of a monthly aged trial 
balance to maintain better control of overall collection 
policies, and to obtain monthly comparisons against past 
operations. While it is possible to prepare an aged trial 
balance using the open invoice method, it would seem 
to be more time-consuming than by the ledger system. 
I don’t feel the open invoice system was designed for the 


E. L. PORTER 


preparation of a monthly aging analysis. -Instead, it fea- 
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tures individual collection follow-up by the use of mov- 
able tabs to indicate the oldest invoice open on each 
account. It gives no concise picture of the total past-due 
conditions existing at a given time. 

It is my contention that you must have the overall pic- 
ture available before you tackle the individual collection 
problem, for changes in the overall status almost invari- 
ably will alter the individual approach. 


Four-Year Credit History Card Available; 
More Units Are Handled at Less Expense 


A. H. MADER 


Credit Manager, American Chicle Company, Long 
Island City, N.Y. 


E PREFER the open invoice accounts receivable sys- 

tem because it is more flexible, permits a larger volume 
of units to be handled at less operational expense, and pre- 
sents an up-to-date accounts receivable record at all times, 
with trial balances completed on the first working day of 
the following month. 

A four-year credit history card record is available at 
a glance. On it appears all adverse information. State- 
ments for items falling due can be prepared in less than 
half the previous time. Posting of debits and credits is 
instantaneous at the time of filing or removing invoices 
from pocket. Our credit men can pass orders in much less 
time than it took heretofore, and there are no more ledgers 
to pull or carry around. 

The open invoice system eliminates entirely the un- 
known quantity of machine breakdowns interfering with 
and delaying operations. Most important of all, there are 
no more expensive machine replacements that previously 
were required every so often. 

Kolect-A-Matic equipment, once installed, pays for itself 
in a short time, through savings in personnel, etc. 
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wr Ledger Sheets? 


y|Supplemental Record Preserves History 


ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE SUBDIVISIONS CONTROL 





LISTING 
DAY NO. 


STATEMENTS 
5 OTHER 


STATEMENTS STATEMENTS 
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How one company divides accounts receivable in “ledgerless bookkeeping” 


Started “Ledgerless Bookkeeping” in 1950; 
Regrets Changeover Wasn’t Made Earlier 


ETHEL R. BEMIS 


Secretary, The Cuyahoga Spring Company, Subsidiary 
of Barium Steel Corporation, Cleveland, Ohio 


E CHANGED over to “ledgerless accounts receivable 

bookkeeping” in 1950, and my only regret is that we 
did not take the step long before we did. We have sacri- 
ficed no information, and have saved 
time and money in many ways. We 
had no large outlay for furniture or 
equipment; the whole change was 
accomplished with masonite backed 
arch files, which cost only about 50 
cents each. This “homemade” system 
is easily adaptable to almost any 
operation. 

In our business we encounter the 
usual deductions for rejected mer- 
chandise, freight, unearned or excessive discounts, etc., 
but so long as customers pay by invoice these matters 
are easily handled. It is only when customers pay round 
amounts “on account,” never closing off any certain in- 
voices, that the system would not operate efficiently. 

Our billing is done on a six-part, single-use carbon 
interleaved form, which contains a Salesman’s copy, an 
Accounts Receivable Record copy, and a Cost of Sales 
copy. The billing department makes up the salesman’s 
commission statements from the Salesman’s copy of the 
invoice, adding each day’s items before mailing the copy 
to the salesmen. At the end of the month all the commis- 
sion statements are sent to the accounting department 
for verification and payment. The Accounts Receivable 
Record copy and the Cost of Sales copy go to the ac- 
counting department, where they are coded. The Cost of 
Sales copies then are sent to the cost department, thence 
back to the accounting department, where they are filed 
numerically by months, the current month being kept on 
an arch file until the month is closed, at which time they 
are bound and filed in drawers. 

We found by circularizing that most of our customers 
do not require statements, and so we divided our accounts 
receivable as follows: 





ETHEL R. BEMIS 


Section 1—A-H; Section 2—I-P; Section 3—Q-Z; 
Section 4—General Motors divisions (require state- 
ments).; Section 5—All other accounts requiring state- 
ments; Section 6—Past due accounts (see illustration). 

We use an arch file for each section. Assume we are 
starting the system on June Ist. We would put on these 


files, in their proper sections, each day’s billing, using the 
(Continued on page 11) 


Company’s Operating Method Should Decide 
But He Prefers the Ledger Sheet System 


WESLEY C. WILLIAMS 


Credit Manager, Gordon-MacBeath Hardwood Com- 
pany, Oakland, California 


HILE I personally prefer the ledger system, I feel that 
the operating conditions of each firm should control 
which method is the best. 


Year’s Trial Convinces Him Ledger Data 
More Than Compensate for Using Cards 


T. E. GUNDERSON 
Credit Manager, Telex, Inc., St. Paul, Minnesota 


PEN invoice accounting versus the ledger sheet method 
is quite a familiar problem with us, as our whole 
accounting system was changed in January of 1952. At 
that point we discussed the pros and 
cons of open invoices versus the 
ledger sheet method of accounting. 
Certainly that would have been the 
opportune time to change over to the 
open invoice method rather than 
establish ledger cards for each of the 
many hundreds of accounts we main- 
tain. 

However, it was generally agreed 
that the information obtained more 
than compensates for maintaining individual accounts 
receivable ledger cards. 





T. E. GUNDERSON 


We do not, however, find it necessary to send out state- 
(Concluded on page 11) 
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Using Ledger Sheet Method But Considering 
Change to 1.B.M. for Accounts Receivable 


A. W. HILL 


Credit Manager, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Com- 
pany, Wilmington, Delaware 


ITH respect to the du Pont Company, accounts receiv- 

able is a section of our accounting department, which 
in turn is one of the several units of the treasurer’s depart- 
ment. Credit and collection is also a 
unit of the treasurer’s department. 
The point is that credit and collection 
operates independently of accounts 
receivable. Hence I do not feel in a 
position to comment on the subject 
selected. 

I might add, however, that we are 
using the ledger sheet method, al- 
though serious consideration is being 
given to adopting the I.B.M. system 
for our accounts receivable. 


A. W. HILL 


Finds Open Invoice Saves Time and Money 
If Six Policing Rules Are Rigidly Observed 


G. C. GIESSING 


Manager, Credit Department, Valier & Spies Division, 
Flour Mills of America, Inc., St. Louis, Missouri 


INCE we have quite successfully used the open invoice 
\3 system 12 or 15 years, we are glad to recommend this 
to our friends and give them the benefit of our experi- 

ence. 

To make this system work success- 
fully, it is necessary to lay down a 
few ironclad rules. 

The first of these we would mention 
would be the absolute necessity of 
limiting the number of people who 
have access to such an accounts re- 
ceivable system, and in our business 
we limit the number to the manager 

G. C. GIESSING of the credit department, his assistant, 
who posts both the cash and the invoices, and the office 
manager. 

The second rule we follow is to see that these files are 
kept under lock and key. Only the three individuals 
referred to have keys. 

Third: At no time is even any of the three allowed to 
take anything out of any folder without putting in an 
“Out” card. 

Fourth: With this system, not only is it necessary to 
number all invoices, but the billing department, which 
accumulates these invoices and turns them over to the 
accounts receivable clerk, is accountable for seeing that 
no invoice is missing. 

Fifth: In order to avoid confusion where an invoice is 
either overpaid or underpaid, we use the large stamp 
showing the actual payment made and whatever balance 
there is, either credit or debit balance. 

This must be maintained in the folder until a credit 
memorandum or a debit memorandum is received 
from the accounting department to balance this 
amount. This procedure, probably more than any 
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other thing you can do, will avoid a mistake on getting 
your trial balance the first of each month. 

Sixth: When an invoice is put in a folder it is stamped 
to show it was posted that day. When it is paid it js 
stamped “Paid” and put in a transfer file kept adjacent 
to the accounts receivable file. This enables the credit 
department to get its information as to how an account 
has been paying and how much it has bought from time 
to time in the past. 

It is easy to see why it is so necessary to police the 
operation of such a system. However, we have found if 
the above rules are closely adhered to, it can be operated 
very successfully and there is no question but that it is 
a big time and money saver. 


Open Invoice Needs Supplementary Record; 
Is Vulnerable to Invoices Lost or Mislaid 
HARRY O. SCHECK 


Credit Manager, American Safety Razor Corporation, 
Brooklyn, New York 


HAVE seen the open invoice accounting method used 
elsewhere, but we at ASR are using regular ledger cards 
for our accounts receivable. I find it preferable from a 
credit man’s standpoint, since it em- 
bodies a running record of a cus- 
tomer’s activity, showing details of 
payments, high credit, amount of 
necessary correspondence, bad checks 
if any, and all other pertinent infor- 
mation, which is available at a glance. 
The open invoice system would 
have to be supplemented by another - 
record in order to show similar ex- 
perience, and is also vulnerable with 
respect to invoices lost or misfiled. 
Here’s for an interesting debate-in-print! 


HARRY O. SCHECK 


Machine System Gives Continuous History; 
Errors Serious Where Sales Are by Carlot 


M. W. NELSON 


Secretary-Treasurer, Atkinson Milling Company, Min- 7 
neapolis, Minnesota 


AVE had no direct experience with open invoice ac: 
counting systems and therefore can make no specific 
comments relative to the merits of the system. We use 
the Burroughs Sensimatic Bookkeeping Machine for a 
number of operations, including accounts receivable, and 
to date I have not seen fit to change this system of sending 
monthly statements to all accounts showing a_ balance. 
The machine system gives us a continuous history of the 
account, as well as monthly statements in triplicate, the 
original going to the customer, the duplicate to the sales- 
man, and the last sheet for use of the credit department. 
I am open-minded on this subject, and if I can be shown 
where the open invoice system can be advantageous with- 
out sacrificing accuracy, would consider its use. In ou! 
case, however, most sales involve carlots and, therefore, 
relatively large value; hence a mistake is apt to be of 4 
much more serious nature than in the case of a depatt- 
ment store or similar business where each individual 
invoice total is of relatively small value compared to the 
total sales. 
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Open Invoice Permits More Comprehensive 
Analysis; Supplemental Record Can Be Used 


ARTHUR H. MAGUIRE 


Credit Manager, Daily Fresh Products Company, Los 
Angeles, California 


S SUGGESTED in Crepir anp FINANCIAL MANAGE- 
MENT by Mr. Porter, there is much money to be saved 
under 1 the open invoice method, and in addition there are 
; many accounting advantages, particu- 
larly in small offices, where a limited 
clerical staff is called upon to per- 
form a wide variety of accounting 
tasks. The Remington Rand Com- 
pany describes these advantages very 
accurately in the descriptive literature 
it publishes in connection with the 
Simplified Unit Invoice Accounting 
Plan that it fosters. 
Of equal advantage is the tremen- 


A. H. MAGUIRE 


) dous help it affords the credit manager in his daily routine 
| of passing on current credits. The open invoice system per- 
' mits a much more comprehensive analysis of current con- 
| ditions in the receivables with considerably less effort. 


Mr. Porter correctly laments the absence of credit 


» history with the use of the system, since there is no 


inherent provision for recording it. However, it is 
not impractical to set up a supplemental credit record 
for this purpose. Whatever time is consumed in so 
doing will not cancel out the time saved in the 


' handling of everyday credit problems, and the net 
| result is much time saved for the credit manager. 


There is a certain amount of prejudice amongst office 


| managers and credit managers against the use of the sys- 


tem, but this seems to be based on the suspicion that the 
open invoice system looks too good to be true. Objective 
analysis will prove that this is one time where the office 


_ and credit man can “have his cake and eat it too.” 


ert og 


Company Uses Combination of Two Systems 
With Ledger Sheet As Supporting Document 


D. J. FOGARTY 


Credit Manager, Grove Laboratories, Inc., St. Louis, 
Missouri 


(re SYSTEM of recording accounts receivable is a 
combination of the open invoice system and ledger 
sheet method. All invoices charged to customers’ ac- 
counts are posted on ledger sheets and the invoice is 
placed immediately behind the ledger sheet as a support- 
ing document. Credit memorandums are handled in the 
same manner. When remittances are received from the 
customers, the checks are placed in alphabetical order 
and invoices which are being paid are removed from 
behind the ledger sheet. 

Whenever more than one invoice is being paid, refer- 
ence information such as check number, date, amount, 
cash discount and total credit is noted in the space pro- 
vided on one of the invoices and stapled to the remaining 
invoices paid with that remittance. 

After the credit is posted to the ledger sheet, the paid 
invoices are placed in a file folder according to date the 


remittance was deposited, and filed in regular filing 
cabinets, 


Overall Control by Ledger Sheet Method 
Helps Receivables to Move More Rapidly 


GENE V. GANEY 


Credit Manager, M. Born and Company, Chicago, 
Illinois 


HE DEBATE suggested by Mr. Porter in FINANCIAL 

MANAGEMENT offers a challenge. 

Both the open invoice and ledger sheet systems are 
good. However, I agree wholeheart- 
edly with Mr. Porter that the credit 
history of an account, which is most 
important, is sacrificed if the former 
plan is used. 

An abundance of information can 
be had from a ledger sheet. It not 
only gives a credit manager finger-tip 
control of the account’s credit rating, 
terms and credit line, but shows the 
paying record of the account and the 
amount of business received throughout a season. A close 
and more efficient watch can be controlled by the credit 
department with the use of the ledger sheet system. 

However, I do believe that the open invoice system is 
very effective if the merchandise is being shipped to a 
dealer’s customer C.0.D. for more than the cost. Immedi- 
ately upon receipt of payment for the merchandise in- 
volved, a commission check can be forwarded. Under 
the ledger sheet system, sometimes a delay of up to ten 
days takes place before proper reimbursement is made. 

There are some who, no doubt, think that the ledger 
sheet system is old fashioned. However, I am certainly 
a firm believer that it is an overall control of each open 
account and, because of this, the receivables move more 
quickly. 





GENE V. GANEY 


T. E.. GUNDERSON 


ments on 95 per cent of our accounts, as the remittance 
is dependent on the invoice and not the statement. Each 
invoice is stamped “‘Please pay from invoice. Statement 
furnished only on request.” This has worked quite suc- 
cessfully over the past year. 

We have passed the first year’s trial period on handling 
the accounts receivable in this manner, and are fully con- 
vinced that this method of maintaining valuable finger-tip 
information is by far the better system from the credit 
manager’s standpoint. 


Begun on page 9 


ETHEL R. BEMIS 


Accounts Receivable Record copies of the invoices, after the daily 
sales analysis has been made from these copies. This analysis 
consists of a breakdown according to product, renegotiability, 
taxes, freight, etc. We enter this analysis on a large columnar 
sheet, which is totaled for the month and then becomes the basis 
for our journal entry for the month’s sales. 

The arch files have pieces of cardboard with alphabetical 
indexes protruding (which we make ourselves). For accounts 
requiring statements, we type the heading on the statement at 
the beginning of the month, listing the balance due, and put it 
on the proper file. All month we put the invoices for this account 
in back of the statement, then near or at the end of the month 
we post the statement on our small Burroughs combination adding 
and posting machine. (Continued on page 22) 


Begun on page 9 
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A Prcblon for the Buch 
antl Hi HO \Vas Solved 


A Feature Series on MANAGEMENT AT WORK 


are not acquainted with The 

Christian Science Monitor it 
would be well to explain that while 
the publication is very similar, in 
many respects, to other daily news- 
papers, it does differ in many ways 
due to the fact that it is an inter- 
national newspaper published daily, 
with the exception of Sundays and 
national legal holidays. 

Since The Christian Science Moni- 
tor was established by its founder, 
Mary Baker Eddy, “to injure no man, 
but to bless all mankind,” it must en- 
deavor to do just that in every phase 
of its activity. 


l’ case those who read this article 


Sold on Readership Interest 

For example, it is the policy of the 
Monitor to carry only clean journal- 
ism, which is borne out by one of its 
slogans, “For truthful news read The 
Christian Science Monitor.” The truth 
is not only in evidence in its journal- 
ism, but it is also a part of its adver- 
tising program. In the first place, the 
advertising is sold on “readership 
interest” and not on “circulation 
figures.” Therefore, those who read 
the paper make a genuine and earnest 
effort to patronize the advertisers 
whose advertisements are worthy of 
being published. 

Because of the readership interest, 
all advertising accounts, whether 
large or small, are treated alike. In 
other words, all accounts are thor- 
oughly investigated and acceptability 
does not depend upon the amount of 
the advertising involved. Be it $4, 
$400, or $4,000, the same principle 
applies. Experience has proved that 
by adhering to principle, the $4 ac- 


By HERMINE A. FISCHER 
Credit Manager 


The Christian Science Publishing 
Society, Boston, Massachusetts 


WHEN THESE THREE put a financial puzzle together it stays put: (I to 1) 
John H. Hoagland, manager, The Christian Science Publishing Society, Boston; > 
(Mrs.) Hermine A. Fischer, credit manager; and (Mrs.) Dorothy E. Webster,— 
chief accountant. 


count invariably becomes the $400 
account, and later even reaches the 
$4,000 figure. We consider money 
merely the medium of exchange used 
in transacting business; in other 
words, money is the business expres- 
sion of gratitude for value received. 


Product Good—But the Owner? 


Against that background, the fol- 
lowing experience will prove of in- 
terest. 

The advertising offered for publi- 
cation looked exceptionally good 
from a monetary standpoint. Out- 
standing references were furnished 
for the opening of a regular charge 
account. The applicant even offered 
to pay cash with the order in the 
event the references were not entire- 
ly satisfactory, or if there was insuf- 
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ficient time to make an investigation 
before the deadline of the desired F 
first insertion date. 

The copy advertised “mail order’ F 
business. Because mail order at: 
vertising involves sending money fF 
through the mails, it is necessary t0 
investigate it very thoroughly—no 
only from a credit standpoint, but 
also for reliability. 

In this instance the product was # 
good one. The references checked ou! 
100 per cent, but the credit report 
revealed that no financial statemen! 
had been filed, that the owner of the 
business had been petitioned into re 
ceivership while operating another 
business, and prior to that had made 
an assignment for the benefit 0 
creditors. The report also revealed 
that the individual had been indicted 
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Sage Seeks Se St rear mS 


RS. HERMINE A. FISCHER, 

general credit manager of 
The Christian Science Publishing 
Society in Boston, Mass., has long 
been known for her active interest 
in credit education for advancement 
of the profession. Past president of 
Boston Chapter, National Institute 
of Credit, she is presently on its 
board of governors and its educa- 
tion committee, as well as the edu- 
cation committee of the National 
Association of Credit Men and the 
advisory committee of Credit and 
Financial Management. 

Mrs. Fischer has had several 
terms as a director of the Boston 
Credit Men’s Association, on vari- 
ous committees, and is now chair- 
man of the business meetings com- 
mittee. 





LS 
twice for using the mails to defraud 


and had served a three-year federal | 


prison term. Naturally, the advertis- 
ing was refused. 

The transaction did not end at this 
point, however. A month later the in- 
dividual, whose business was in a 
distant city, called in person on the 
credit manager. His appearance and 
attitude gave the impression of a 


) caged lion ready to tear his prey limb 


from limb. He shouted and roared 
that he had been unjustly treated, 


that he knew his product was good, | 
that our refusal to publish his adver- | 


tising was depriving the readership 
of The Monitor from learning its true 


, value; and, finally, that we were los- 


ing out on good revenue. He roared 


| on that he could furnish all sorts of | 
financial statements and financial | 


references which would indicate he 


» the contemplated advertising sched- 
» ule involved. In fact, we could tele- 


ired ; 
| at his expense, or he could put cash 
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phone three banks by long distance, 


tight on the line, if necessary, but a 


» charge account for the future was 


| essenti 
ney I sential. 


When he learned that we knew his 


| product was good and that we were 
) well acquainted with his financial 
background, but that there was a 
» moral question which required clear- 
| Ing, he really “blew his top.” He 
) shouted that he knew what the re- 


Porting companies were writing 


| about him, that he had read the re- 
» Ports on himself, and whenever re- 


porters called at his office for infor- 
mation he “threw them out” with the 


blast that he did not need them; he 


new he was a financial success and 


(Concluded on page 32) 


| "Nothing has happened 
to us, therefore, nothing 


can happen to us" 





In the last 10 or 12 years, there have been relatively few in- 
solvencies. Bad debt losses have been unusually low. This 
has resulted in a dangerous reaction. An alarming degree of 


complacency is building up in the minds of many executives. 


Secondary credit costs 


are frequently more 






damaging than 
bad debts 


A NEW BOOK, just off the press, demon- 
strates how AMERICAN CreEpIT INsUR- 
ANCE can serve a business even though it 
never has bad debt losses. It tells why Credit 
| Insurance is an integral part of sound busi- 
ness management—how Credit Insurance 
is a stabilizing means for establishing sound 
credit policy—how Credit Insurance helps 
avoid secondary credit costs. 


We'd like to mail you a copy of this book. 
Please phone our office in your city or write 
American Credit Indemnity Company of 
New York, First National Bank Building, 
Baltimore 2, Maryland. Just say, “Send me 
book offered in Credit & Financial Mgt.” 


Credit Insurance is a Credit Tool ... it is Tae 
NEVER a substitute for a Credit Department. Creoit INDEMNITY 


RN 


Ye Mad / 


Protect your CAPITAL...Insure your RECEIVABLES 


merican Credit Insurance 
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Criteria for Credit on Warehouse Receipts: 


Demonstrated Need Must Be Backed 


By Borrower's Sound Financing Plan} 


own questions whether the in- 

creasing prevalence of ware- 

house receipt fi- 

nancing has led 

credit managers 

to accept situa- 

tions previously 

uncondoned and 

whether the now 

common practice 

of secured credit 

financing has 

“lulled them into 

L. M. ALBEDI complacency,” 

L. M. Albedi, assistant cashier in the 

commodity loan section of the Bank 

of America, N.T.&S.A., San Fran- 

cisco, presents these items in a 

check list of criteria necessary to 

make credit available to warehouse 
receipt borrowers: 

The borrower’s industry needs 
warehouse receipt financing for 
seasonal needs, aging, and quantity 
purchases. 


There is a sound financing plan. 


The borrower has sympathetic 
bank affiliations. 


He has reasonable hopes of op- 
erating at a profit. 


The secured loans are of value 
to the trade creditor. 


Credit and commodity analyses 
determine a bank’s decisions on 
credit applications in this field, says 
Mr. Albedi. Warning that “the most 
stable commodity in the most mod- 
ern of warehouses, operated by the 
financially strongest warehouse com- 
pany, is no better as security than 
the title to it,” he urges that credit 
transactions be limited to borrowers 


[Powe cues in the negative his 





Mr. Albedi recommends 
for reading by credit man- 
agers: 

The Credit Research 
Foundation’s ‘Study on 
Field Warehousing ;” 

The Lawrence Warehouse 
Company’s brochure, “In- 
ventory Financing.” 


of good character and background, 
known for clean-cut deals. 

While the bank is interested in 
what it can get for the commodity 
if it is acquired, a concomitant query 
concerns the “chances of not having 
to acquire it.” Answers to both are 
had by sounding out competitors and 
suppliers and reviewing the borrow- 
er’s financial record. ‘The financial 
statement tells the story in obvious 
cases but “often it is best to require 
a budget be submitted,” to ascer- 
tain available cash margin and rate 
of liquidation. Also advisable to ob- 
tain is a cash flow sheet, attached to 
it “a set of detailed assumptions 
that provide the basis for the fig- 
ures used.” 

Commodity analysis calls for a 


ties but on the banks’ own determi. F 
nation of values, for often “the bank § 
cannot get the full value out of 
product.” Then there are the “after 
warehousing costs,” the additional 
expense in getting the quoted mar- 
ket price. In logs it means delivery 
costs, “but often it also means com- | 


missions, cash discounts, interest, in- F - 


surance and warehousing charges, all F 
in a sense a prior lien.” 


A Case Mlnory of « Crete Prete 


From the standpoint of the inter- 
est of the unsecured creditor, Mr. } 
Albedi considers the case of a com- 
pany borrowing $120,000, the basis 
of advance being 60 per cent of the 
cost of the inventory pledged. The F 
current section of its financial state- F 


“To permit a customer to do a volume of business that causes 
him to borrow against warehouse receipts can be justified in 
the mind of the trade creditor only if taking this secondary posi- 
tion really sells more goods than otherwise and if the trade credi- 
tor is out on a limb for only a portion of the amount sold. 

“Therefore, determine the gross profit in dollars for a full 
year’s sales compared with the maximum indebtedness that will 
be outstanding to you at any one time. Sales by themselves are 
not a criterion of added profit, as you always must deduct direct 
cost from such sales. The gross profit differs in different indus- 
tries. Do not use the net profit unless in the case of a customer 
who takes up a very substantial portion of the output, loss of 
which would lead the trade creditor to think his overhead might 


be unabsorbed if the sale were not made.” 


specialist with long acquaintance 
with an industry, its products, “the 
principal factors operating in it and 
the problems peculiar to it,” Mr. 
Albedi points out, citing market po- 
tentials, cost, hazards of handling, 
container sizes, quality standards, 
the keeping qualities, method of stor- 
age, governmental regulations, in- 
terpretation of statistics on carryover 
and potential comparative production 
of quantities by year, and markets 
denied by excessive freight rates. 
Out of all these considerations 
evolves the loan basis, differing with 
the product. Most banks, the assist- 
ant cashier notes, lend two-thirds of 
the selling value of most commodi- 
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—L. M. Albedi 


ment at the peak of the season might ; 
look like this: 


Receivables 
Inventory 


Total current assets $325,000 


Notes payable $180,000 
Accounts payable 
Reserve for taxes, etc 


Total current liabilities. . .$270,000 


While the working capital appeat’ 
to be $55,000, still the margin needed 
to secure the warehouse line is such 
that there is a deficit of $65,000 in 
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Wik the Bank of America 
N.T.GS.A. since 1919, L. M. 
Albedi continued his studies and 
was graduated from the University 
of San Francisco in 1927 and from 
the San Francisco Institute of <Ac- 
countancy, and is an instructor in 
accounting and statement analysis 
at the American Institute of Bank- 
ing. 

After experience in various com- 
mercial departments of the bank, 
Mr, Albedi was assigned to credit 
work in 1934, and two years later 
began specializing in commodity 
credits, advancing to assistant cash- 


ing. A trade creditor should really 
be concerned about this, since revo- 
cation of a license for non-payment 
of growers’ accounts can quickly put 
a processor out of business.” 

The informed trade credit man 
does not hesitate to check with the 
customer to see that the latter’s fi- 
nancing with a bank has been ar- 
ranged, Mr. Albedi adds. “It is also 
important to know how a bank has 
handled a customer during periods 
of stress. When a customer recently 
has changed banks, you would not 
expect the same treatment in times 
of stress as when the customer is a 


matured borrower, but it may come 
to a point where it is important to 
know that the bank lines from sev- 
eral banks are available if the busi- 
ness is large enough to warrant hav- 
ing them.” 

That a borrower has reasonable 
hope of operating at a profit is an 
elementary check, “but in any 
situation you may be investigating, 
a knowledge of the prospect is 
valuable. This may involve check- 
ing into contracts, forward sales 
and available governmental non- 


ier, commodity loan section of the 
loan supervision department. 





A 


| assets primarily available to support 


unsecured credit. 

Here the check list comes in. 

The canning peak production in 
certain months for certain products 


exemplifies legitimate seasonal need 


of warehouse receipt financing, “per- 
fectly in order since no company 
could afford to provide itself with 
sufficient working capital for the 
peak and leave a substantial portion 
idle the rest of the year.” Aging of a 


' product has its instances in financing 


of wines, brandies and lumber, and 
there’s the stockpiling of product 
illustrated by starting a log deck in 
early summer for cutting during the 
inclement winter. Then there is the 
special order, with warehouse re- 
ceipt financing prevalent to effect a 
savings in freight rate or to obtain 
quantity discount. 

“A good example of everyone 


' going off the deep end (in unsound 
| financing) occurred around 1946 
' when, particularly in the far North- 
west, the frozen food industry was 
| financed on the basis of 80 per cent 


or 90 per cent of the value of the 
product,” Mr. Albedi explains. “This 
contrasted with average loans on 
canned goods at 65 per cent. There 
certainly was no excuse for it, par- 
ticularly as the storage charges 
mount up much faster in frozen 
foods than in canned goods. When we 
had a recession of prices later, the 
frozen food industry was particu- 


| larly affected because the leverage 
| was greater. 


“Financing isn’t only a matter of 


banks making credit available. Trade 
| creditors and suppliers may, or may 
» hot, provide sound financing, and in 


| any industry one should look to see 


what the principal trade creditors 
and suppliers are doing in supplying 


| credit. The practice of growers tak- 


duce is indicative of unsound financ- 


ing trade acceptances for the pro- 


( Would you like to provide 


Retirement Income 


for Your Employees?... 





e With no fixed costs to your firm? 
e With dollars you can deduct from gross income? 


e From a fund that can enjoy tax-free increases 
in value—and earn tax-free returns besides? 


e With a plan that usually means more after-tax 
income for your employees when they retire? 


What we're talking about, of course, is a deferred profit-sharing 
plan for retirement income. The kind of a plan that has proved 
so effective for companies like Jewel Tea, Procter and Gamble, 
Sears Roebuck—and dozens of others. The kind of a plan that 
holds a steadily increasing attraction for hundreds of other com- 
panies trying to make adequate, long-range provision for the 
welfare of their employees. 


If you feel that your firm falls in this category, we think you 
should read our new booklet, “Profit Sharing”. 


You'll find a helpful comparison between current and deferred 
plans, plus a discussion of the many cost advantages deferred 
plans can offer. You'll also learn how to qualify a plan and why 
you should. 


It tells how employees gain—and why, spells out just what a 
profit sharing formula is, discusses in turn each of the major 
policy decisions and legal requirements that must be considered 
before putting any plan into practice. 


Designed as a basic guidebook for any employer, the booklet 
provides sensible suggestions on investing the trust-fund portion 
of the plan and tells just what Merrill Lynch can do to help. 


If you’d like a copy of “Profit Sharing”, just ask. There’s no 


charge, of course. Simply address— 


PENSION FUND DEPARTMENT CF.29 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 
70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


O ffices in 103 Cities 
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recourse loans providing a floor.” 
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WHUA! LAN T LIVE FOREVER 


When Fiigh Tension VIP. Shorts Nerves, Ego Goes Out Like a Ligh 


by ERNEST W. FAIR 


[Summarizing conclusions of 
physicians of business and pro- 
fessional executives, in a series 
of interviews. ] 


HERE’S no more cantankerous 

individual, when it comes to 

taking care of his health, than 
the modern business or professional 
man, says a doctor friend. 

“He'll rush the kids to the hospital 
at the slightest pretext and yell for 
the family doctor every time his wife 
looks tired—but take care of him- 
self? Anything but! The family 
car gets more attention than he gives 
himself. He can be milling around 
with his heels dragging and his 
upper plate clanking against his belt 
buckle before he will call the family 
doctor. Never until he has had a 
good scare.” 

Too often that “good scare” turns 
out to be the end of the line. The 


human body can take a lot of abuse, 
as any day’s newspaper witnesses, 
but hospital folk dread the arrival 
of the male who has always been a 
“picture of health” . . . when his 
inner tube goes bang there’s seldom 
enough left in him to inflate even 
his ego. 

“Me, I play ’em close to the old 
vest, never draw to an_ inside 
straight,” declares our hero, through 
the nagging cough he has had for 
three months. 

“Accumulated nervous tension,” 
another doctor told me, “damages 
more professional men’s constitu- 
tions than anything else, unless it’s 
the actions of the female of the 
species. Our average business man 
caps a hard day’s work at the office 
with a dash through 18 holes on the 
golf course or whatnot. If anybody 
says anything about old fashioned 
relaxing he blows higher than the 
income tax rate.” 

Relaxation is therapy, both mental 
and physical. The credit and finan- 
cial executive who lives longer, gets 
a bigger kick out of every day, is the 


man with a hobby—and we don’t 
mean driving racing cars or tussling 
with Gorgeous George. 

There are a thousand hobbies at 
hand, from growing prize rose 
bushes to building model railroads, 
but it must have sufficient interest 
in itself to make one forget business 
problems. 

Not one man in a hundred can go 
home from the office and forget his 
business unless there is a powerful 
interest to capture his attention. 

For a financial executive the strain 
of problems requires a hobby of 
overpowering interest. 

“We never hire a junior executive 
who hasn’t learned to separate his 
business from his personal life,” the 
head of a national organization told 
me. “The executive who can ap- 
proach his business with a fresh and 
alert mind every morning is the one 
who has left his business in the office 
the night before.” . 

Every credit officer has learned 
how important it is to operate his 
business on a budget. 

“If business men would just apply 
budgetary principles to their own 
lives, the results would be spectac- 
ular,” we heard an executive say. 
“T work hard all day yelling at peo- 
ple all over the plant, then dash off 
to make an after-dinner speech so I 
can keep right on shouting at people. 

“If I'd take my own advice I'd 
close my big flapping mouth right 
now and go sit in a corner some- 
where and not make a sound.” 

Finding time for relaxation, for 
play, for outside interests .. . all 
these things are important to a busi- 
ness man’s good health. And today 
it takes top health to have the 
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mental and physical energy to make 
intelligent decisions, to be ready fo; 
emergencies in the life of one’s busi- 
ness. 


There are as many “systems” for 


guiding one’s health as there ar 
subparagraphs in a Government 
regulation. Fads and easy ap. 
proaches, medical men agree, are 
not only worthless but dangerous, 


The fat people are always searching ff 
for the easy road to reduced avoir- F 
dupois and never finding it. Th} 


only “health-fad” that is always sure 


of results is one that leads to a pine fF 


box. 


There are a few steps every one J 
of us can follow to get more out of & 
the life span we have been allotted. F 

For several years I have been ask- 
ing executives and doctors, and it is F 


amazing how often the same advice F 
is given, all condensing down into ff 


these simple guides: 


1 Know Your Doctor As a Friend. 


The doctor’s ability to help us ( 


depends on his knowing all about us 


all the time. He can’t step up and 
plunk us on the tummy, water- 


melon-testing style, and tell whether i 


or not we are good and sound! 


See The Family Doctor Reg- 

* ularly. The average life expec- 
tancy has grown because of the 
wonders of preventive medicine, but 


none of these advantages can be ; 


ours if our doctor is not permitted to 
discover what we need—and early. 


3 Check Every Health Idea with E 
. When we FF 


the Family Doctor. 
are feeling low there is always some- 
one ready to step forward with a 
nostrum, anything from wearing 4 
cabbage soaked in shoe polish under 
our hat to walking pigeon-toed and 
backward. Listen courteously, then 
ask your physician. 


4, Relax—Mister—Relax! We cai 
a ° ° 

run the motor in our car just s0 
long, then it will become sluggish 
That’s also true of the human body. 
Give it a rest and it will keep peak 
efficiency much longer. 
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5 Follow Simple Health Rules. 
* Your insurance company has 
abundant literature on how to pro- 
long life. Just ask the agent for it— 
then follow the simple rules. An 
extra year of life is worth another 
insurance premium—who knows but 
that the next year will be the one 
that brings back the 100 cent dollar! 
6 Know The Danger Signs. When 

* something goes wrong, a lot of 


\ us reach for a pill and figure we'll 


be as chipper as a youngster in an 
hour or so. Let the family doctor in 
on the warning. 

Most deaths from cancer can be 
avoided, we are told, if it can be 
spotted in first stages. So can nerv- 


) ous breakdowns, and a lot of other 
' mental and physical ailments. 


7 “Worry Gets Most Business 


* Men.” Expert after expert has 


' said that. No matter how tough the 
| problem, how large and hungry the 


Be Leas 


oe 


wolf on the doorstep, or how insur- 
mountable the latest tax problem 
appears, worry will do no good. 


> “When I catch myself worrying,” a 


) credit manager tells me, “I grab my 


oe ee 


EMM direct atid one 


Pains 


ea a 
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» hat and get out of the place as fast 
}asIcan. When I come back I am in 


much better shape to work out the 
problem.” 

“We Cant All Be Henry 

* Kaisers!” Doctors say over- 


) powering ambition has shortened 


many a life 5 to 20 years. Physical 
fatigue we readily spot; mental 


' fatigue sneaks up on us. 


9 Develop an Easy Disposition. 
* Few of us are so put together as 
to “take things easy,” but it’s a 


-worthy goal. Racing an engine or 
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' pouncing upon the accelerator does 


damage; tempers and tantrums do 

our body machine no good. 

10 Play The Health Odds As 
* Closely as Poker Odds. Not 


/many would pay $100 in a poker 


game to draw two cards to an inside 
straight but we sometimes take those 
fantastic odds with our health. 

The average business man is less 
of a Superman than the salesman in 


| the field. His work gives him less 


| overall physical exercise, keeps him 
' indoors, produces greater nervous 
) tension. 


“You can’t live forever” ... but 


; we can live much longer, and enjoy 
| it, if we give the same attention to 
» our physical machine as to the fam- 
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It isn’t what you eat that 
causes ulcers; it’s what’s 
eating you! 

—Anonymous 


en. 


y 








Year in and year out you'll do well with the 







BURGLARY 





Could you collect 


our accounts receivable 
I 


wale your records were destroyed ? 


Imagine it! All your accounts receivable records—gone! 
No way to tell who owes you money . .. or how much 
they owe ... or what they owe it for. 


You’d be in a tight spot, wouldn’t you? 


Because when you don’t collect, you lose more than 
y . . 
the actual cost of your merchandise or services. 
You’re out overhead expenses, too. And out the profit 
: I 
you'd counted on. 


It’s not a pleasant picture, is it? But you can make sure 
you will never have to face it. Accounts Receivable 
Insurance protects you against financial loss because of 
the damaging or disappearance of your records. Many, 
many hazards are covered. Among them fire ... water 
damage...storm...earthquake...explosion... burglary. 


The cost is moderate, the protection great. Ask your 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company Agent 
or your insurance broker for the exact cost on your 
records. And make a note to check the insurance 
programs of your credit applicants. Obviously, 

those with Accounts Rece vable Insurance are 
better credit risks. 






Hartford ¥ : 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company ¢ Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 
Hartford Live Stock Insurance Company ° 


Hartford 15, Connecticut 
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Public Interest v. Award for Efficiency 


Tug-o’-War in Problems of Renegotiation 


By CARL B. EVERBERG 
Attorney-at-Law 
Woburn, Massachusetts 


cepting contracts for procure- 
ment of goods for national de- 
fense), when a 
man makes a 
contract with an- 
other he is not 
compelled to re- 
duce the prices 
if it turns out 
that the other 
party made a 
poor bargain, 
unless the con- 

C. B. EVERBERG tract contains 
“escalator” clauses providing for re- 
ductions or increases. But even 
without repricing provisions in the 
contract the United States has the 
right, under appropriate statutes, to 
do that very thing, even as to sub- 
contractors who have no privity with 
the Government, where the contracts 
involve goods and services for na- 
tional defense. 

The right of the Government to 
rewrite a contract arises out of a 
public need. Renegotiation was a 
concomitant of our two World Wars. 
George Washington, protesting 
against exorbitant prices exacted by 
merchants, declared no one should 
be permitted to amass a fortune upon 
“public ruin.” Renegotiation was 
tried in various ways long before 
World War I. Congress passed laws 
in all wars in which this country was 
engaged, but without much success. 


Law Is Result of Trial and Error 

Much experimentation was neces- 
sary, even in World War I, to achieve 
a reduction of profiteering. It was 
found that the cost-plus-a-percent- 
age-of-cost type of contract tended 
to greater costs, and thus greater 
profits. The cost-plus-fixed-fee form 
was better in this respect, but here 
was no incentive to contractors to 
reduce costs. The Truman Committee 
concluded that an improved Rene- 
gotiation Law was most desirable, 
for higher corporate taxes would en- 
courage higher costs instead of eco- 
nomical production. Furthermore, a 
general percentage of profits would 
not treat all contractors on a parity, 
because no two contractors had the 
same kind of financial structures, in- 
centives, managements. Under the 


[| cc NORMAL conditions (ex- 


Accountant's Role in Renegotiation 


So much depends on the individual case, in consideration by 
the Renegotiation Board, that “nothing which will aid the 
Board’s evaluation should be overlooked,” writes Sidney L. Neff 
in “The Spokesman,” of the Pennsylvania Institute of Certified 


Public Accountants. 


““Renegotiation must be an appraisal operation. The ratios are 
only yardsticks. If the contractor’s results of operations were 
better than what is deemed average for the industry, it does not 
follow that they will be reduced to such average. Neither need 
they be limited to prior years’ earnings.” 


Renegotiation Law each contractor 
can be dealt with according to his 
special circumstances, with many 
factors to determine a reasonable 
profit. 


When the Act of 1951 was passed, 
experience had taught the law- 
makers it was not feasible to apply 
a rigid formula to every contractor. 
Thus Sec. 103 (2) entitled “Excessive 
Profits,” states that, in determining 
excessive profits, “favorable recog- 
nition must be given to the efficiency 
of the contractor or subcontractor, 
with particular regard to attainment 
of quantity and quality production, 
reduction of costs, and economy in 
the use of materials, facilities, and 
manpower.” 


The section recites certain factors 
to be considered: 


1 *“Reasonableness of costs and prof- 

its, with particular regard to vol- 
ume of production, normal earnings, 
and comparison of war and peacetime 
products” (i.e., if the product is the 
same in peacetime as in wartime, and 
because of marked increase in volume 
produced by defense orders the costs 
are less, the contractor’s profit should 
be lower to the Government) ; 


2 “The net worth, with particular 

regard to the amount and source 
of public and private capital em- 
ployed”; 


3 “Extent of risk assumed, including 
the risk incident to reasonable 
pricing policies” (i.e., if the contractor 
had enjoyed a material demand during 
peacetime for his product, he should 
not be entitled to any added margin of 
profit, but it would be otherwise if 
there were a risk in obtaining a mar- 


1 This information and certain other inter- 
esting facts here are found in Renegotiation of 
Government Contracts, by Walter E. Barton, 
District of Columbia Bar. Bobbs-Merrill Com- 
pany, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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ket after the post-emergency difficul. 
ties) ; 
4, “Nature and extent of contribution | 
to the defense effort, including in. [ 
ventive and developmental contribu. | 
tion, and cooperation with the Goy. F 
ernment and other contractors in sup. | 
plying technical assistance” ; 


5 “Character of the business, includ. 
ing source and nature of materials, 
complexity of manufacturing tech.) 
nique, character and extent of subcon- | 
tracting, and rate of turnover” (i.e. F 
supposing the cgntractor were com- > 


pelled to employ facilities of subcon 
tractors not normally suppliers of the F 


required goods, there might arise spe- 
cial engineering and other supervision § 
justifying a larger profit than other. 
wise) ; 
6 “Such other factors the considers 
tion of which the public interest 
and fair and equitable dealing may —- 
require, which factors shall be pub > 
lished in the regulations of the board F_ 
from time to time as adopted.” (See 
pp. 673-684, Credit Manual of Com- 
mercial Laws, 1953, for text of 195] 
Renegotiation of Contracts Act.) 


Chairman John T. Koehler of the F 
Renegotiation Board, in an addres § 
before the American Management 
Association in New York, amplified F 
these provisions: : 

“T believe that when a contractor 
demonstrates unusual efficiency inf 
his operations, thus effecting sub- F 
stantial savings to the Government, 
or when a contractor makes an un- 
usual contribution to the defense 
effort, thus benefiting the defense 
program greatly, such a contracto! 
should be fully rewarded in his rene- 
gotiation proceeding. I am not dis- 
turbed by the prospect that such 3 
contractor will be permitted to re f 
tain a profit much higher, when ex- F 
pressed in terms of a percentage ¢ F 
sales, than the profit permitted to be f 
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retained by most of the members of 
his industry.” 


Highlights of Legal Aspects 
1 The Act is applicable to con- 
tracts and related sub-contracts 
with the departments specifically 
named (Defense, Army, Navy, Air 
Force, Commerce, General Services 
Administration, Atomic Energy 
Commission, Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, Canal Zone Govern- 
ment, Panama Canal Company, 
Housing and Home Finance agen- 
cies) and such other agencies as the 
President shall designate. (Among 
the latter are the Federal Civil De- 
fense Administration, Tennessee 
Valley Authority, U. S. Coast 
Guard). 
9 The Act is applicable to sales, 
which are renegotiable, in excess 
of $250,000 (manufacturing and gen- 
eral business); also to sales in ex- 
cess of $25,000 (brokers, sales engi- 
neers, manufacturer’s agent). The 
Renegotiation Act of 1943 was appli- 
cable to sales in excess of $500,000. 
Therefore, the 1951 embraces many 
more transactions. 
3 Renegotiation clauses are to be 
inserted in contracts with the 
respective departments. The con- 
tractor agrees he will insert in each 
subcontract a renegotiation clause, 
but even if he does not the Act is 
applicable, and subcontract coming 
within the scope of the Act is rene- 
gotiable. 
4, Renegotiation proceedings begin 
with the mailing of a notice to 
the contractor or _ subcontractor. 
Thereafter an effort will be made to 


' make a new agreement; if no agree- 


Pee ea ee 


ment can be entered into, an order 
will be issued determining the 
amount, if any, of such excessive 
profits, and notice sent, registered 
mail, as to such amount. 

Excessive profits are eliminated: 
(a) by reductions in the amounts 
payable to the contractor under con- 
tracts with the departments; (b) by 
withholding from amounts otherwise 
due the contractor any such ex- 
cessive profits; (c) by directing any 
person having a contract with an 
agency of the Government to with- 
hold for the account of the Govern- 
ment, from any amounts due from 
such person to the contractor, the 
amounts required to be paid under 
renegotiation proceedings; and (d) 
by recovery from a contractor or 
subcontractor by suit or otherwise. 

There are numerous exemptions 
(Sec. 106), including contracts for 
agricultural commodities in their 
Taw or natural state, such as grains, 
fruits, nuts, vegetables, hay, straw, 
cotton, tobacco; natural resins, saps, 

(Continued on page 32) 








Worth more than their 
weight i in gold 


How important to the continued operation of your business 
are your mortgages, deeds, blue prints, books, maps, 
drawings, manuscripts? Worth more than their weight in 
gold to you, aren’t they? 


Suppose they disappeared mysteriously, were stolen, 
mutilated, destroyed by fire. Ever stop to realize what 
their loss would mean? — how much it would cost to 
replace them? 


Protect yourself and your business.) NATIONAL 
SURETY Corporation has just the safeguard you need. 
The Valuable Papers and Records Policy pays for the 
material and labor costs to replace them. No other form 
of policy offers this broad protection. 


YOUR INVISIBLE ARMOR IS A NATIONAL SURETY BOND OR POLICY 


NANONAL SURI 


National Surety Corporation, 4 Albany St., New York 


INVISIBLE ARMOR ® 


National Surety Corporation, Dept. CF 
4 Albany Street, New York 6, New York 


Please send me further particulars about your Valuable Papers and Records 
Policy. | understand there is no obligation on my part. 


Firm name. 


cineca caele alacant adanapieeacoes 
Street address 
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Capital-Poor Due to Taxes 


So THaTt he (in Congress) who runs 
(from one committee meeting to an- 
other) may read what business 
thinks about the excess profits tax 
halter on progress, President Elisha 
Gray of the Whirlpool Corporation 
at St. Joseph, Mich., has told all to 
legislators and top government of- 
ficials. 


How the company is made “cap- 
ital-poor by a tax system which 
doesn’t leave us with enough re- 
tained earnings to finance the in- 
creased volume of our business, 
without going heavily into debt” is 
the theme of a multicolor four-page 
chart in a 24-page brochure, tell- 
ingly illustrated and containing only 
2,400 words of text, graphically 
white-spaced. 


Any one of a dozen sentences 
should be a five-grain stimulant to 
commonsense thought in the halls 
of political ivy. For example: “We’re 
slowly being choked by this excess 
profits tax because out of every dol- 
lar of profit of our growth business 
—$6 millions of profits—the excess 
profits tax captures an additional 
thirty cents.” 


Or this: “A tax which puts a pen- 
alty on progress—a premium on sit- 
ting back and saying it’s no longer 
worthwhile to produce more of the 
things which America needs—is the 
kind of tax which ought to expire. 
... Let this tax expire—peacefully— 
as scheduled on June 30.” 


Eisenhower—Budget—Taxes 


WuiLe Congressmen were reading 
the appeal of President Gray, and 
countless others, President Eisen- 
hower was telling a press conference 
that he had severed $38.5 billions 
from the Truman appropriation esti- 
mates for the next fiscal year (start- 
ing July 1), with most of the savings 
in defense and foreign aid spending. 
Not all this reduction will show in 
cash outlay reductions because of 
carryover obligations from the pre- 
ceding administration, he said, nor 
would he predict the actual cash 
savings, though congressional lead- 
ers placed them at $4.4 billions. 
The President said he could nct 
see a balanced budget in a year, in 
fact, would not forecast the year 
when it will be balanced, nor would 
he pinpoint the time of reeommenda- 
tion of a tax reduction, which he 
previously had stated he would not 


favor until a balanced budget gets 
closer than the horizon. He did say 
revenues may be less than the Tru- 
man estimate of $68.7 billions. He 
called for “steady, continuous im- 
provement” in defenses by team- 
work of military and economic logic 
on the premise that “a very real 
danger exists,” and asked $5.8 bil- 
lions for foreign aid. 


Defense “Frills”? Are Out 


DEFENSE POLICY under the revised 
program of Secretary Charles E. 
Wilson is trained against “frills” but 
does not constitute any major change 
from the broad mobilization policy 
of the Truman regime, according to 
W. J. McNeil, assistant secretary. 
Mr. McNeil is the lone holdover in 
the first echelon of civilian defense 
administrators. He said the defense 
effort “can never be cheap” and 
warned that the nation must not be 
“panicked into a precipitous cutback 
which could invite World War III.” 


To Those “Afraid of Peace” 


ASSUAGING worDs to allay any mis- 
givings that a Korean peace and de- 
fense cutbacks would bring a re- 
treat for business came from two 


It's Cybernetics 


People can learn to recognize at 
least 10,000 distinct odors, includ- 
ing fantastically tenuous ones, but 
that’s not too great a reason to pat 
themselves on the back, because for 
the most part they just don’t rate 
highly at all in distinguishing a 
strong odor from a slightly weaker 
one of the same kind. 

That’s what a physicist, Dr. Ray- 
mond M. Hainer, told a conference 
on basic odor research correlation 
at Cambridge, Mass., reporting a 
joint study on “An Information 
Theory of Olfaction.” They found 
devices and connections in the body 
that seem to handle the odor in- 
formation much as a computer 
handles its instructions. 

It’s all for application in making 
new or better industrial products. 
Dr. Hainer became interested in the 
subject while working on improve- 
ments in chewing gum and deter- 
gents, with flavor and odor special- 
ists at Arthur D. Little, Inc. 

Of course some critics of the 
applied economics of official Wash- 
ington the last 20 years or so might 
insist the total of 10,000 odors is 
conservative. 
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IN BUSINESS 
AND FINANCE 


Cabinet members, Treasury Secre- 
tary George Humphrey and Com- 
merce Secretary Sinclair Weeks, and 
from sundry undersecretaries. 


Not a new thought, but neverthe- 
less refreshing, was Mr. Humphrey’s 
retort to those “talking as though 
they were afraid of peace.” 


“In peace, America grew great,” 
the secretary emphasizes. “It was in 
peace that we grew strong and rich 
and accumulated the homes, plants, 
farms, mines and transportation. It 
was wars that brought us debt and 
taxes and inflation. 


“We are not going to have a de- 
pression in America whether we 
have an armistice, a real peace, or 
continue to develop a proper and 
balanced posture of defense. There 
is no reason for a depression unless 
we fail ourselves to do the things we 
ought to do and lack the courage 
and foresight to do them.” 


Charging that the policies of the 
last two decades have induced in- 
flation, depreciated the currency, 
threatened to exhaust the nation’s 
credit, artificially manipulated in- 
terest rates, shrunk the dollar, 
messed up foreign relations by vacil- 
lation, and built a tax structure 
“threatening to destroy the incentive 
to work and save and invest,” Mr. 
Humphrey declared before 1,200 
publishers at the Associated Press 
annual luncheon that with rigid self- 
discipline and determined action the 
American way of life will be restored 
by taking readjustments in stride. 


Economy Shows Flexibility 
ENCOURAGING, says M. S. Szymcezak, 
acting vice chairman of the Federal 
Reserve System, is the way business 
is reacting to the shift from a de- 
fense-stimulated economy to one 
with a larger eye to civilian needs. 
He was addressing stockholders of 
the Federal Home Loan Bank of 
Chicago. 

With defense outlays leveling, per 
capita consumption rising, unem- 
ployment very low, prices stable and 
capacity almost 100 per cent in use, 
the speaker emphasized the flexi- 
bility of the economy during “sub- 
stantial adjustments in production, 
prices, and wage changes in various 
sectors.” Mr. Szymezak did, how- 
ever, note that inventories again had 
begun an upward climb, which, if 
continued, “could be a threat to eco- 
nomic stability.” 
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Weapons and Safeguards 


AVAILABLE weapons for the expand- 
ing economy in a period of lessening 
military expenditures include: (1) 
broader and more intensive applica- 
tion of science and technology to in- 
dustry; (2) creative taxation to sta- 
bilize the business economy; and (3) 
aggressive, creative selling. Speak- 
ing: Gwilym A. Price, president of 
the Westinghouse Electric Corpor- 
ation. 

President Price also lists these 
“built-in safeguards”: the need of 
new schools, roads and other public 
work, and the capacity of the 
American people to consume. 


Steadying the Business Boat 

A BAKER’S DOZEN suggestions for con- 
tribution by management to help 
keep the business keel straight in a 
tapering defense expenditure period 
were offered by Walter Williams, 
undersecretary of commerce, before 
the manufacturing conference of the 
American Management Association, 
in New York. Here they are: 


Better understand our economic 
system (“Only 7 per cent of our 
children get any economic educa- 
tion”); adopt stronger technological 
methods; build a program for im- 
proved research; greater efficiency 
and economy; lower prices for bet- 
ter goods; more attractiveness for 
articles for sale; better health con- 
ditions in and outside the plant; bet- 
ter communities; better relation- 
ships with employee, customer and 
community and within the com- 
pany’s own management force, and 
finally the development of a sales 
promotion program to help not only 
the one business but the general 
economy. 


Better Depreciation Policies 
ANTICIPATED capital expenditures 
“generally reflect a strengthening of 
investment intentions” as compared 
with earlier predictions, says the 
Council of Technological Advance- 
ment, noting a joint forecast by the 
Department of Commerce and the 
Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion that expenditures for non-farm 
plant and equipment will reach $27 
billions this year, an increase of 
$500 millions over 1952 and $6.4 bil- 
lions over 1950. 

US. Treasury depreciation policies 
“more realistically reflecting the true 
Course of capital consumption would 
play an important part in sustain- 
ing present high levels of employ- 


ment and productivity,” the Council 
believes, 





lf your 
business 
needs cash 


—thousands or millions— 


get in touch with 


Commercial Credit 


S INADEQUATE working capital restricting your progress now? 

Are doubts about adequate and continuing funds delaying plans for 
the future? If so, ComMERCIAL CREDIT offers a solution. It is one that 
has been proven practical by manufacturers and wholesalers who 
used over 550 million dollars in 1952 to solve their working capital 
problems. 


ComMERCIAL CrEpIT’s method offers all the advantages of selling 
stock or taking in partners without the disadvantages. Funds avail- 
able fast—usually in 3 to 5 days—no matter where you are located in 
the U. S. or whether your need is for $25,000 or millions. Once set up, 
our method is continuous for months or years—as long as the need 
exists. No interference with ownership, management, profits. Your 
cost is minimized ‘because there are no preliminary charges, our one 
charge is a tax deductible expense, and you pay only for money you 
actually use as your need varies. 


Write or wire the nearest ComMMERCIAL CREDIT CORPORATION 
office below and say, “Send me information about plan offered in 
Credit &F Financial Management.” 


BattimoreE 1: 200 W. Baltimore St. Cuicaco 6: 222 W. Adams St. 
Los ANGELEs 14: 724 S. Spring St. New York 17: 100 E. 42nd St. 
San Francisco 6: 112 Pine St. 


A Service Available Through Subsidiaries of 


COMMERCIAL CrEDIT COMPANY 


Capital and Surplus Over $125,000,000 
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ELECTEES and guests of the Chicago Association of Credit Men. Left to right across the speakers’ table: Al Potter, executive man. 
ager; L. T. Hadley, Goodman Manufacturing Co., second vice president; D. A. Grant, Socony-Vacuum Oil Company, Inc., past 
president; K. R. Wells, American National Bank and Trust Company of Chicago, treasurer; V. A. Bingham, The Macwhyte Co,, 
Kenosha, Wis., first vice president; Fred T. Whiting, vice president of Westinghouse Electric Corp., Chicago; Henry H. Heimann, 
executive vice president, National Association of Credit Men, dinner speaker; W. J]. Gielen, Hilton Hotels Corp., immediate past 
president; E. E. Diehl, Westinghouse Electric Corp., president; V. C. Eggerding, Gaylord Container Corp., St. Louis, N.A.C.M, 
president; Robert P. Williford, executive vice president of Hilton Hotels Corp., Chicago; H. P. MacDonald, assistant treasurer, 
Westinghouse Electric Corp., Pittsburgh; E. B. Moran, secretary, N.A.C.M.; E. A. Luther, vice president of National Surety Corp. 
director; and James S. Cox, former executive manager. 

Elected directors besides Mr. Luther were H. C. Fitzpatrick, Pioneer-Gen-E-Motor Corp.; W. G. Kromer, The Quaker Oats Co; 
R. C. Lyon, Pheoll Manufacturing Co.; G. R. Ostrander, Marquette Cement Manufacturing Co.; H. ]. Rafferty, The American Brass 
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Company; J]. H. Ritter, Shell Oil Co.; and R. E. Whiteley, Fairbanks, Morse and Co. 


ETHEL R. BEMIS BEGUN ON PAGE 9 


Our terms are %%—10th Proximo, so that our payments are 
received the month after that in which the invoices are billed, 
but should any June invoices be paid in June, we file them on 
an arch file separate from May or previous month’s invoices paid 
in June. Thus we have two sets of paid invoice arch files, arranged 
alphabetically. Usually one arch file will accommodate all current 
month’s paid invoices; as many as necessary can be used for 
previous months’ invoices paid in the current month. This separa- 
tion of current month’s invoices paid facilitates checking if the 
receivables are not in balance at the month’s end. After the month 
is in balance, all paid invoices are taken off these arch files and 
permanently filed. 


Separate Folder per Customer per Year 

We use a separate folder or folders (depending on the number 
of invoices) for each customer for each calendar year. These 
folders are kept in regular filing drawers. At the end of the year, 
we empty these folders and bind the invoices alphabetically into 
“books,” which we keep the required length of time. 

On July 2nd, we start getting the July billing. We start three 
new arch files for the A—H, I—P, and Q—Z sections. We do not 
do this for the statement sections. Then, about the 20th, anything 
remaining on our June A—H, I—P, and Q—Z sections is trans- 
ferred to the past due section, No. 6. This means that for the 
first 20 days we have both a June and July file for the first 
three sections, although they are not kept separately on the 
control card. 

This method enables us to concentrate in one section the 
accounts to follow for payment. All pertinent correspondence is 
put on the file behind the invoice, so the entire “past due” problem 
can be reviewed quickly. We do not transfer from the statement 
sections. 

We have a control card with columns headed for the date, code 
number, each section and grand total. We ‘code everything into 
and out of the control by stamping the code number at the upper 
right of the invoice when it goes in and across the lower right when 
paid. Each section’s additions or payments are totaled on the 
adding machine, the total entered on the control card with the 
code number, then these tapes are saved until the month end 
balancing to be available for checking. The coding would be: 
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June Ist invoices: 6 A 1 (lst section); 6 A 2 (2nd section), 
etc. June lst payments: 6 B 1 (1st section) ; 6 B 2 (2nd section), 
etc. 

June 2nd invoices: 6 C 1 (1st section), etc. June 2nd payments: 
6 D 1 (lst section), etc. 

June 2nd Contra: 6 E 1 (lst section). 

When we get to the end of the alphabet we start over, using 
6 AA, 6 AB, etc. A coded journal entry summarizes charging of 
miscellaneous balances due to deductions or excess discounts, 
freight, or any other small items which prove uncollectible. This 
code is entered on the partial payment sticker carrying the balance 
in question, reducing the balance to zero, at which time the 
invoice is removed from the “open” file. The partial payment 
sticker, with gummed back, is pasted on the lower right of the 
invoice when payment of the invoice is incomplete for such reason 
as excess discount deducted, rejected merchandise deducted, ete. 
The date, code number, and amount paid are entered thereon, and 
the unpaid amount is shown in the last column. This sticker also 
is used to indicate payment in advance, thus setting up a credit 
balance, or a contra payment transferred from accounts payable. 
When it is used in this way we paste it on a memo invoice copy 
which is not numbered. 


How Cash Receipts Are Entered 

Our cash receipts are handled as follows: The deposit slip 
copy, an adding machine tape showing discount deducted and 
allowed (by section), a tape showing invoices or gross amount: 
paid (by section), and the remittance statements from customers, 
are all stapled or clamped together for the day, and accumulated 
monthly in folders. One line is used each day in the cash receipts 
journal to record the day’s receipts by its code number. We have 
a form which we fill out if the customer does not send a detachable 
remittance statement. 

At the end of the month we take the Cost of Sales copies of 
the invoices which we have filed numerically on an arch file, check 
to see that all numbers are accounted for, and then sort them 
according to salesman and rate of commission. The salesman’: 
name and the commission in code have been put on the invoice 
when it is typed. After the sorting we run a tape on each pack 
and enter these totals on a commission analysis sheet, also taping 
House Sales and showing. them in a separate column headed 
No Commission. This sheet is totaled and balanced to the produc! 
sales total obtained from our sales analysis sheet. The commissio? 
statements from the billing department are checked against this 
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WHETHER reduction of taxes should precede or follow a balancing of the budget is less important than a lowered cost of gov- 


Financial Executives 
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ernment, and “the American people are united in their determination to get it,’ Henry H. Heimann, executive vice president of 
the National Association of Credit Men, told the Chicago Association of Credit Men at the 57th annual dinner. 

Reduction of taxes could be the road to a balanced budget, Mr. Heimann declared, turning to history for evidence that a lower tax 
rate produces more revenue than a tax schedule which drives business within the pale of the law of diminishing returns. 

Peace overtures are to be expected from Russia during its internal wrestling for power, he noted, and “it would be the height 
of folly” to assume that a suddenly adopted program of humaneness is more than a calculated effort to win “a breathing spell to 


digest her plunder.” 


Unlikely, said the speaker, is any sharp reduction this year in defense work, housing programs and plant expansion. For any transi- 
tional period of readjustment, he suggested it would be well for business to guard against too heavy debt and inventory, to 
improve public and labor relations, stand on its own feet and “not run to Washington” but be patient, put forth the best product 


and sell it—and work. 


commission analysis sheet for verification, corrected if necessary, 
and the commissions then calculated and paid. 

With this system, the credit files are used to reflect the infor- 
mation usually obtained from the ledger card. The date the account 
is opened is noted on the face of the folder, as is also the credit 
limit. High credit also is so noted, if it increases. This information 
can be obtained by going through the sections at month-end and 
noting the high credit from the tapes run for each account and 
clipped to the invoices preparatory to taking the balance at the 
month’s end. If the total is above that previously written on the 
folder, the new one also is written down with the date. For trouble- 
some accounts the correspondence also is kept in the credit file. 
These credit files have colored tabs, each color signaling the month 
it is scheduled for revision, for instance yellow for January, red 
for February, etc. This reduces the number of folders to be 
checked. 

If one wants to learn monthly the percentage of receivables past 
due by months, or an “aging,” it is done rapidly by using the 
Past Due section. We do not write up a schedule monthly, listing 
customers’ names and amounts due, but this could be added. 








INTRODUCING SYMPOSIUM CONTRIBUTORS 








Miss Erner R. Bemis, who studied’ trigonometry, analytical 
geometry, accounting, cost accounting and taxes at Cleveland 
College, began employment in 1944 at the Cuyahoga Springs 
Company, a subsidiary of Barium Steel Corporation, as credit 
manager and head bookkeeper. In January, 1952, she was 
elected assistant secretary. She has charge of all accounting, 
credit and systems. Miss Bemis has been president of the Cleve- 
land Credit Women’s Club and a member of the board of the 
Cleveland Association of Credit Men. 


D. J. Focarry is credit manager of the Grove Laboratories, Inc., 
in St. Louis. 


Geng V..Ganey, on graduation from DePaul University in 1950, 
became associated with M. Born and Company, Chicago, as sales 
correspondent. He became credit manager last year. 


G. C. Giessine, graduate of William Jewell College, Liberty, Mo., 
returned to work for six months in his father’s flour mill, then 





became a salesman for Valier & Spies Milling Company, St. 
Louis, now a division of Flour Mills of America, Inc., Kansas 
City. After two years he entered the credit department and 
became credit manager in 1917. He has been credit manager 
and assistant treasurer of Flour Mills of America, Inc., since 1930. 


T. E. Gunperson, after concluding university studies, went to work 
for Telex in the time contract finance department, and in 1951 
took -over management of it. The two departments, Credit and 
Finance, were combined last year. He has the responsibility of 


both. 


A. W. Hitt, following graduation from Colgate University in 1924, 
spent a short time with Bradstreet, then in the same year became 
associated with the du Pont Rayon Company and du Pont 
Cellophane Company, Inc. In 1926 he became credit manager 
of those concerns. Moving to Wilmington in 1937, he was for six 
years division credit manager in charge of rayon and cellophane 
accounts. Appointed assistant credit manager in April, 1943, he 
advanced to credit manager two years later on the death of 
C. E. Boston. 


A. H. Maper is credit manager of the American Chicle Company 
in Long Island City. 


“ArtHur H. Macuire has been associated with the food industry 


many years in the credit and accounting field, 15 years in the 
Boston office of Land O’Lakes Creameries, Inc., as credit and 
ofice manager. He left in 1948 to assume the same duties with 
Dairy Fresh Products Company of Los Angeles. 


M. W. NELson is secretary-treasurer of the Atkinson Milling 
Company in Minneapolis. 


E. L. Porter, after. graduation from the University of North 
Dakota in 1943 and three years in the Navy, joined the cost 
accounting department of The Kawneer Company. In 1948 he was 
made credit supervisor, advancing to credit manager in 1950. He 
has been serving a second term on the board of the N.A.C.M. 
St. Joseph Valley Chapter (South Bend). 


Harry O. Scueck began with the American Safety Razor Corpor- 
ation 27 years ago and has served in various capacities. In 1948 
he traveled for seven months in England, Egypt and India on an 
administrative mission of the company. He is a graduate of 
Pace College in New York. . 
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Credit Executive Should Be the Doctor 


Keeping Fingers on the Business Pulse 


A test of the credit manager 
who manages: “Accept full re- 
sponsibility for credit policies 
and do not ‘pass the buck’ to 
top management. Encourage cus- 
tomers to unload their com- 
plaints and troubles direct to the 
credit department.”—L. W. 
Stolte 


N TODAY’S operational com- 
| plexities, with judicial decisions 

and ever-changing legislation re- 
quiring almost daily revisions of 
_ policies, the credit executive “should 
be the one person who keeps his 
finger on the pulse of business and 
with reasonable accuracy can advise 
not only his company but his cus- 
tomers in financial matters,” says L. 
W. Stolte, vice president and treas- 
urer of Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 
Chicago. 

And that’s only part of it. There 
are the responsibilities to the treas- 
urer of meeting the estimates used 
by him in budgeting expenses, pur- 
chases and capital expenditures; to 
the manufacturing and sales division 
to adjust credit policies to absorb 
production; to build the collection 
department’s prestige with sales staff 
and customers alike. 


But, perhaps above all, “the effi- 
ciency of the credit department 
should be measured by a minimum 
of profitable business lost and by 
the number of doubtful and trouble- 
some accounts collected.” 


That 





L. W. STOLTE 
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adds up to maximum volume profit, 
the proof of a working tie-in with 
the selling staff. 


“The credit department should 
serve as a sales promotional depart- 
ment,” Mr. Stolte believes. “This can 
be done by turning old accounts into 
repeat business which spells profit, 
by taking such new accounts on the 
books as can be resold to spell more 
profit, and by striving for a closer 
cooperation among the credit de- 
partment, salesman and customer.” 


Confining one’s efforts to prompt 
pay accounts leads only to limited 


ager is resented, as is any attempt 
by them to influence the credit ex- 
ecutive to change his decision. The 
real remedy is found in full realiza- 
tion of the functions of each depart- 
ment and a complete and sympathetic 
appreciation by each department of 
the difficulties under which the other 
labors. 

“Tt is the duty of the credit execu- 
tive to assist his or her company to 
make a profit, first by constructive 
analysis and keen judgment in 
adopting a credit policy that is con- 
servative yet rehabilitates customers 
who have had financial difficulties. 
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“I have no patience with the credit executive who thinks only 
in terms of operating ratios, rating books, low charge-offs, and 


collection velocity. 


“They are all essential, but credit executives have a greater 
responsibility to the sales, manufacturing and financial depart- 


ments. 


‘Applied responsibilities summarize in these few words: 


‘profitable business building.’ ” 





sales outlets. Nor is “get the money” 
enough—there is customer goodwill. 
“A good credit executive knows he 
is not doing his customer a favor by 
extending a line of credit not war- 
ranted by the customer’s credit po- 
sition or by loading him with mer- 
chandise for which he cannot pay. 
The proper time to think about this 
is when the sale is made. A cus- 
tomer temporarily embarrassed but 
showing the right spirit by partial 
payments is deserving of every con- 
sideration. 

“Most customers are fair-minded. 
We always will have chiselers and 
financial ‘deadbeats,’ but the good 
credit executive does not take a 
negative attitude because of this 
small segment of the credit seekers. 
Credit men should encourage sales- 
men and customers to discuss their 
problems with him.” 


Avoiding Departmental Friction 

Why the salesmen? “Where vol- 
ume of sales which affects the sales 
department’s salaries and commis- 
sions is at stake, the salesman and 
salesmanager are both sensitive. A 
negative decision by the credit man- 


“It is the credit executive’s task 
to select, by careful analysis of 
credit information, those orders 
which will result in maximum 
profits with minimum losses. Too 
strict a credit policy cuts your 
volume of business—too loose a 
policy raises losses.” 


In selling marginal accounts, in- 
creasingly important in a_ buyer's 
market, intelligent interpretation of 
the balance sheet is a reflex of 
vigilant credit policy, Mr. Stolte 
notes, for the “slightest decline in 
business conditions affects the ‘risk’ 
account very rapidly, and price de- 
clines also play havoc with this kind 
of account.” Financial reports, he 
adds, will reveal most reasons for 
eventual bad accounts, such as faulty 





—— 


If we choose to be no more 
than clods of clay, then we shall 
be used as clods of clay for 
braver feet to tread on. 

—yYoungstown Bulletin 
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ROM BOOKKEEPER to vice 

president and treasurer of Fair- 
banks, Morse & Co., Chicago, 
Lester William Stolte advanced 
intermediately to credit and office 
manager of the Cleveland branch to 
general credit manager, director, 
secretary and treasurer. He is an 
officer and director of the Mexican 
subsidiary and of Municipal Accep- 
tance Corporation, wholly owned 
subsidiary, and president and trus- 
tee of the John Morse Memorial 
Foundation. 

Educational foundation for these 
services was built in night business 
college and at Fenn College in 
Cleveland, the first summer insti- 
tute of credit at Babson Institute, 
and the executive program at the 
University of Chicago. 

He is a past president of the 
Cleveland Association of Credit 
Men and a former director of the 
Chicago association. 








management, under - capitalization, 
poor receivables, high inventories, 
excessive dividends or withdrawals. 

While times change, and operating 
conditions with them, “the greatest 
service that the credit fraternity can 
perform for business is to help regu- 
late the volume of credit. There is a 
very distinct danger of destruction 
of sound principles of credit in ex- 
cessively long terms, low down- 
payments and loose extension of 
credit. The down-payment must be 
large enough to give the purchaser 
a sense of ownership but at no time 
should the unpaid balance be greater 
than the resale value of the mer- 
chandise. Credit must be earned.” 


Centenarian Aetna Started 


In One-Room 2d Story Office 


The centennial year of the Aetna 
Life Insurance Company, now Aetna 
Life Affiliated Companies, marks 
the growth of an institution birthed 
in a one-room second-story office in 
Hartford, Conn., June 14, 1853, into 
a multiple-line organization of a 
total estimated $575 millions in 
1952, in Aetna Life, Aetna Casualty 
and Surety Company, the Automo- 
bile Insurance Company and the 
Standard Fire Insurance Company. 
Aetna Life’s insurance in force ex- 
ceeds $11 billions. 

Assets of Aetna total $2 billions; 
there are 10,000 salaried employees 
and 25,000 agents; 10 million poli- 
cies, bonds and certificates; 2 million 
claims were paid last year; $4 bil- 
lions has been paid to or for policy- 
holders in the century; and in their 
40 years in group insurance 3.2 mil- 
lion persons have been covered. 


Research “Students”? in Session 


DISCUSSION at the N.A.C.M. Credit Research Foundation's Workshop at Cleveland was facilitated by 
assigning the Remieipents to classes. Leaders were Paul R. Anders, dean, School of Business Adminis- 
tration, Fenn College, Cleveland; Robert Heffner, vice president in charge of personnel, Farm Bureau 
Insurance Companies, Inc., Columbus; and David W. Hotchkiss, treasurer, Petrequin Paper Co., Cleveland. 





a 


DEAN ANDERS' GROUP, I. to r.: C. W. Dick, credit manager, Thew Shovel Co., Lorain, Ohio; R. H. Oak- 
ley, general credit manager, The Glidden Co., Cleveland; W. L. Busch, credit manager, Chas. Pfizer & Co., 
Inc., Brooklyn; C. G. Bunting, treasurer, Detroit Steel Products Co.; Bruce Connell, director of credits, 
John Deere Co., Moline, Ill.; J. R. Keller, asst. treasurer Oneida, Ltd., Oneida, N. Y.; R. M. Gardineer, 
associate director Credit Research Foundation, New York, N. Y.; Dean Anders; L. E. Cunningham, assistant 
credit manager, The Ohio Oil Co., Findlay, Ohio; C. M. Cook, assistant credit manager, and M. M. 
Johnson, assistant treasurer, Brown-Forman Distillers Corp., Louisville; L. E. Shemery, credit manager, 
James Lees Sons Co., Bridgeport, Pa., Gilbert Purvis, treasurer, Atlantic Steel Company, Ga. 
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MR. HEFFNER'S GROUP: standing (I. to r.): Leonard Marks, Jr., director of research, Credit Research 
Foundation, and assistant professor, Harvard Graduate School of Business Administration; R. N. Tice, 
treasury department representative, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co.; W. S. Wilson, treasurer, Sloss-Sheffield 
Steel & Iron Division of U. S. Pipe and Foundry Co., Birmingham; W. E. Erickson, associate manager, 
credit department, Land O'Lakes Creameries, Inc., Minneapolis; W. L. Holmes, credit manager, 
Schlumberger Well Surveying Corp., Houston, Texas; C. A. Wells, past president, N.A.C.M:,° and 
Mr. Heffner. Seated: G. E. Gaba, credit manager, J. P. Stevens & Co., New York; A. M. Raub, Dun 
& Bradstreet, Inc., New York; O. C. Yeager, assistant credit manager, Rohm & Haas, Philadelphia; G. F. 
Ballard, credit manager, Minnesota & Ontario Paper Co., Minneapolis; Mrs. Lucy Killmer, secretary- 
treasurer, Guarantee Specialty Mfg. Co., Cleveland, and N.A.C.M. director; P. J. Viall, treasurer, Chatta- 
nooga Medicine Co.; P. B. Nold, general credit manager, Continental Can Co., New York; E. A. Graham, 
credit manager, International Steel Co., Evansville, Ind. 





il 
hi. 


MR. HOTCHKISS' GROUP: seated (I. to r.): R. E. Whiteley, general credit manager, Fairbanks, Morse & 
Co., Chicago; F. M. Miller, Glidden Co., Cleveland; E. S. Johnson, credit manager, Southern States 
Iron & Roofing Co., Savannah, Ga.; |. C. Tietze, credit manager, eastern department, American 
Smelting & Refining Co., New York; Mr. Hotchkiss; E. W. Walrath, credit manager, John Deere Plow 
Co., Inc., Syracuse; F. A. Cates, general credit manager, Arden Farms Co., Los Angeles; G. J. Kribbs 
eseasenedh. secretary-treasurer, Moloney Electric Co., St. Louis. Standing, B. K. Fickle, general credit 
manager, Ohio Oil Co.; H. M. Hess, credit manager, New Holland Machine Co., New Holland, Pa.; 
W. V. Farr, treasurer, American Steel & Wire Division of U. S. Steel Corp., Cleveland. 
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Organized Credit Contributes Leaders 
To High Positions in New Washington 


T. COLEMAN ANDREWS 


U.S. Commissioner, Internal Revenue 





RAY M. GIDNEY 
U.S. Comptroller of Currency 


Confidence in men of credit and finance for high places in Government 
is exemplified in two areas of the new Administration at Washington. T. 
Coleman Andrews, U. S. commissioner of internal revenue, who founded 
T. Coleman Andrews & Company, Richmond, member company in Rich- 
mond Association of Credit Men, Inc., since July of 1922, was representative 
in the association until transfer of the membership to Alvin W. Burket, who 
is managing partner in Andrews, Burket & Company, the new name follow- 


ing Mr. Andrews’ resignation to take the federal office. 


Mr. Burket was 


president of the Richmond association in 1940-41. 
Ray M. Gidney was president of the Federal Reserve Bank of Cleveland 


when he was named U. S. comptroller of the currency. 


He is a former na- 


tional president of The Robert Morris Associates, whose liaison with the 
National Association of Credit Men is daily manifested at national and local 
organizational levels, in membership and activities. 

Following are biographical highlights: 


T. Coleman Andrews 


From Richmond University, Mr. 
Andrews entered the accounting 
field in 1918. Four years later he 
organized the certified public ac- 
counting firm of T. Coleman An- 
drews & Company. He also became 
a partner of Bowles, Andrews and 
Towne, actuaries and pension spe- 
cialists, and of Andrews and Howell, 
management engineers. 

In his federal office, applying his 
economic creed that the internal 
revenue bureau shall be a friend of 
taxpayers and not an instrument “to 
distress anybody,” Mr. Andrews 
took steps (1) to abolish the monthly 
reporting of excise taxes and put 
the filing of returns on a quarterly 
basis starting with the quarter be- 
ginning July Ist, and (2) to simplify 
the tax return and “eliminate the 
annoyances” of tax agent question- 
ing of the taxpayer each year on his 
depreciation policies; also (3) to 


speed the mailing of tax refund 
checks. 

Former president of the American 
Institute of Accountants, Mr. An- 
drews was a veteran of Marine 
Corps service in World War II, was 
loaned to the state department in 
1942 and served as chief accountant 
and transportation director of the 
North African economic board, 
Algiers. He organized and was first 
director of the corporation audits 
division of the general accounting 
office in Washington, and in 1948 
was chairman of the accounting and 
auditing study group of the Hoover 
commission on organization of the 
executive branch of government. 


Ray Milland Gidney 

From messenger at 16 for the 
Commercial Bank of Santa Barbara, 
Calif., Mr. Gidney went on to the 
business of studying for a commerce 
degree from the University of Cali- 
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fornia. After graduation he joined 
The First National Bank of Bakers. 
field. When the Federal Reserve 
System was organized in 1914 he 
went to Washington as secretary to 
Adolph C. Miller, a member of the 
board. 

From 1917 until 1944, excepting 
brief periods as vice president of The 
Citizens Trust Company and of The 
Marine Trust Company, both of 
Buffalo, he was with the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York, and 
was vice president in charge of bank 
supervision and bank relations when 
chosen for the presidency of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Cleveland, 

At Ridgewood, N.J., he was a 
member of the board of education 
14 years. He was 1952 and 1953 
president of the Cleveland Commu- 
nity Fund, and a committee chair- 
man in the Cleveland Council on 
World Affairs. 


Why Association Membership 
Benefits Company and Staff 

Five tests in evaluation of benefits 
from association membership, cited 
in Methods Magazine by Willard F. 
Rockwell, Jr., president of the Rock- 
well Manufacturing Company, Pitts- 
burgh, answer these questions: 

Does the association help broaden 
the market for the company’s goods? 
Provide information of latest tech- 
nological developments? Make the 
member more effective in his job? 
Have clearly defined objectives? 
Produce specific statistics useful for 
management planning? 

Mr. Rockwell, who emphasizes the 
service as a clearing house of infor- 
mation, notes that his company and 
divisions are members of a score of 
national associations, and its em- 
ployees belong to dozens more, all 
carefully screened. 


It?s Footwear Credit Division 
To broaden services and include a 
number of manufacturing companies 
seeking affiliation, the Wholesale 
Shoe Division of the New York 
Credit Group Service has changed 
its name to the Footwear Credit Di- 
vision. The chairman is James H. 
Dodson, credit manager, Dr. A. 
Posner Shoes, Inc.; vice chairman, 
Lewis Handel, president, Lewis 
Handel Footwear Corporation. 


Tie-in Educational Program 
The Northwestern National Bank 
of Minneapolis is financing the cost 
of a citywide program for economic 
education in homemaking, sponsored 
by the Minneapolis Wholesale Credit 
Women’s Group. A five-week course 
of panel discussions is being given. 
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CREDIT PROGRESS in the Chattanooga area is the business of these officers 
and directors (several past directors also are in the picture) of the National 
Association of Credit Management, Inc. Seated (l to r): W. J. Anderson; Miss 
Katherine L. Linder; D. B. Harris, Jr., first vice president; E. J. Platt, president; 
Harris Edwards; G. Royal Neese, secretary-treasurer; Thomas R, Chamberlain; 
H. C. Kimball. Standing: W. T. Hutson, board chairman; J. W. Wagner; R. W. 
Gray; W. W. Vaughn; Carl F. Hubbuch; E. Lee Smith; Miss Martha O’Malley; 
T. J. Johnston; Robert Mason; N. Rowe Burgner, second vice president. Other 
directors not shown: Mrs. R. T. Hartman, K. H. Heald, R. S. Porter, Miss Sue 


Wheeler. 





_ Legal Rulings and Opinions 


U.S. Supreme Court Upholds 
Higher Truck Fees in Illinois 

Illinois’ 1951 law increasing fees 
for truck licenses was upheld by the 
United States Supreme Court. Half 
of the $20 million in fees expected 
last year never was paid, as litiga- 
tion against the law was prolonged. 
Attorney General Latham Castle of 
Illinois said action would be taken 
to collect the back fees. 

Associate Justice William O. 
Douglas, who wrote the majority 
opinion, said a “tax for the privilege 
of using the highways of Illinois” 
was “clearly within the police powers 
of the state to exact,” and that the 
truckers “failed to carry the burden 
of showing the tax deprives them of 
rights which the commerce clause 
protects.” 


Illegal Invasion of Premises 

A “vendor who illegally invades 
the premises of the vendee and seizes 
the conveyed property is responsible 
in damages,” the Louisiana court of 
appeal ruled in affirming a judgment 
in favor of a purchaser for three 
times the unpaid balance of the ac- 
count, when the property was forc- 
ibly retaken without consent of the 
buyer. 

The case (Van Wren v. Hugh 
Flynn, 34 La. App. 1158) brought out 
the fact that a seller should exer- 
cise with great care his right to re- 
take goods under an agreement and 
that the seller should have thorough 
knowledge of the laws of the state in 
which the goods are located. 

The Louisiana supreme court years 





ago in a similar case had made this 
comment: “No one appreciating the 
jealous care with which our law 
guards the sacredness of every man’s 
lawful possession of property against 
invasion or disturbance, otherwise 
than by proceedings taken under 
the sanction and through the agency 
of public justice, can question that 
unless removed from its general 
principles by the effect of the agree- 
ment set up in defense, the acts con- 
stituted gross outrage upon the rights 
and feelings of the purchaser, for 
which courts of justice may either 
grant redress or sanction the per- 
sonal exaction of satisfaction by 


violence.” 


Not “Distributing Wealth” 

Discharging a juror who sought to 
know if insurance was involved in 
an auto accident case, Superior 
Judge Webber, Bangor, Maine, told 
the panel: 

“We are not here to distribute the 
wealth. We decide in this court who 
is right and who is wrong, rich or 
poor. If we depart from this stand- 
ard we cease to be a court.” 


Washington State Progress 

Effective June 12th in the State of 
Washington is an amended state 
bulk sales law requiring: 

(1) Buyer must obtain from seller 
a sworn statement showing (a) 
name, address and amount of in- 
debtedness to creditors; (b) a list, 
to the best of the debtor’s knowl- 
edge, of vendor’s knowledge of tax 
indebtedness; (c) name and address 
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of the purchaser, and (d) the con- 
sideration to be paid; 

(2) The statement must be ex- 
ecuted in triplicate; one copy filed 
with the auditor of the county in 
which the business is located; one 
copy filed with the tax commission 
at the state capital, Olympia; 

(3) The period between date of 
filing of statement and consum- 
mation is increased to seven days 
instead of five. 


Korea Still Not a War 

The fighting in Korea, with its 
131,000 U.S. casualties, is still not a 
war, the Pennsylvania state supreme 
court ruled in upholding the insur- 
ance claims of two soldiers who had 
died in service. Chief Justice H. C. 
Stern, for the majority, in holding 
that double indemnity clauses in the 
policies should be honored despite 
the argument of the companies that 
only premiums paid should be hon- 
ored because of the war clauses, de- 
clared that only Congress has the 
power to declare war, and no war 
had been declared in the case of 
Korea. 

Justice Stern noted that policies in 
effect Dec. 7, 1941, were paid because 
Congress did not actually declare 
war until the following day. 

The dissenting justices asked: 
“How is it humanly possible to say 
the Korean war is not a war?” 


Liability in Garnishment 

The non-debtor deposit in a joint 
deposit operation can be accused as 
a defendant in garnishment proceed- 
ings only when the bank knows the 
non-debtor depositor placed more in 
the account than the creditor-plain- 
tiff claims, said the Michigan su- 
preme court in Czajkowski v. Lount. 





CONGRATULATIONS on an interesting 
delineation of the subject “Fair Return,” 
before the Akron Association of Credit 
Men, are extended to Robert Nibousen 
(right), account executive of Merrill, 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, by F. A. 
Sancic, president of Harwick Standard 
Chemical Company and head of the 
association. 
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Modernizing for Office Eificienc 


introducing new office equipment and systems to effect economies in 
labor and costs, as well as to speed production of essential office work 


Automatic Printing-Calculator 

Simplicity of operation is one of 
the principal features of the Olivetti 
fully automatic printing calculator, 
distributed by the Olivetti Corpor- 
ation of America, 580 Fifth Ave., 
New York 38, N. Y. It is said that 
even an inexperienced operator can 
use it without special training. The 
separate keyboard for automatic 
shortcut multiplication and the 00 
and 000 keys are examples of its 
simplification. The machine com- 
bines a calculator and a complete 
adding-listing machine. Printed tape 
permanently records every step of 
calculations, simple or complex, 
making possible instant checking 
without repeating the operations. 
The machine is reported adaptable 
to any calculations employed in 
modern business. 


“Confidential” Check Envelopes 
Most employers prefer that wages 
be held in confidence and not dis- 
cussed in the office. The Outlook 
Envelope Company, 1001 Washing- 
ton Blvd., Chicago 7, Ill., now prints 
to order the Paycheck Outlook En- 
velope with a message reading as 
follows: “Your salary is a strictly 
private matter between your em- 
ployer and you. It is unnecessary 
and inadvisable to discuss it with 
other employees. Your check in this 
sealed opaque Paycheck Outlook 
envelope provides positive privacy, 
also a certainty that your check can- 
not be delivered to someone else.” 
The envelopes are of good quality 
with a small window to show only 
the name. The company will be glad 
to send sample envelopes on request. 


Space-Saving Filing Unit 

A new space-saving modular filing 
unit, called the Rotor Corres-File, 
has been announced by The Wassell 
Organization, Inc., Westport, Conn. 
The unit combines the speed and 
ease of horizontal rotary filing from 
a seated position with a versatility 
that allows the filing of active rec- 
ords twice as high as standard four- 
drawer correspondence files. This is 
accomplished through the use of a 
new hydraulic lift unit which lifts 
desk, chair and operator to any de- 
sired level, quickly and smoothly. 
The unit also moves forward and 
backward, allowing one operator to 
handle as many filing units as the 
activity of the records permits. Units 
can be adapted to house any size 
cards or records, from Addresso- 
graph plates to legal size folders. The 
Rotor Corres-File units at the stand- 
ard four-tier height require no lift 
mechanism, yet filing is accomplished 
from a seated position. Four-tier 
units hold the equal of 12 standard 
correspondence drawers in the same 
amount of floor space. Complete de- 
tails on cost, etc., will be sent on re- 
quest by the manufacturers. 


When writing to the makers of 
these products please mention 
that you read about them in 


CREDIT AND FINANCIAL 
MANAGEMENT. 
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Improved Dictating Equipment 

The new model Soundscriber dic- 
tating machine, called the Tycoon, 
has many new features, according to 
the manufacturers, Soundscriber 
Corporation, New Haven 4, Conn. 
With the “Quick Review” Micro- 
phone, by pressing in with the thumb, 
it is ready for dictation. Press down 
and the machine talks back and re- 
views the last few words of dictation 
where there has been an interrup- 
tion. No strips are necessary to mark 
corrections, for the correction is in- 
dicated on the recording disc itself. 
The “Television Indexer” on the 
transcriber enables the operator to 
see corrections at a glance. The mi- 
crogroove discs, smaller, carry 30 
minutes dictation. The machine 
weighs 15 pounds and, according to 
the manufacturers, may be used 
wherever electrical current is avail- 
able, in a car, train, hotel or at home 
as well as the office. Discs holding 15 
minutes dictation are available for 
this use and may be mailed in reg- 
ular business envelopes. 


Streamliner Typewriter Desks 
Now, without tugging or yanking, 
secretaries may easily raise and low- 
er the typewriter platform from a 
sitting position. This is possible be- 
cause of a new scientific arc swing 
mechanism said to be used exclu- 
sively on the Streamliner Safeguard 
Steel Typewriter desks manufac- 
tured by The Globe Wernicke Com- 
pany, Cincinnati 12, Ohio. To bring 
the platform into typing position, 
pull it forward. When fully ex- 
tended, the mechanism raises the 
platform in an are swing and into 
position. Concealed latches snap 
over-engaging studs concealed in the 
pedestal to hold the platform rigid 
and prevent accidental lowering. To 
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lower, simply press center of release 
bar located on top of platform. This 
releases the latches and permits the 
platform to be lowered in an arc 
swing, and pushed back into the 
pedestal, with easy clearance for the 
typewriter carriage. 


New Intercom-System Introduced 
A new Redi-Power Intercommuni- 
cations System has been introduced 
by the Talk-A-Phone Company, 1512 
S. Pulaski Road, Chicago. The Talk- 
A-Phone’s baseboard-mounted pow- 
er supply, in an attractively housed 
unit, enables the unit to deliver 29- 
watt output instead of the previous 
10-watt. This eliminates the need of 
a separate booster or paging system 
or a larger cabinet. Capacity for 12, 
20, 30 or 40 stations can be housed 
in the same cabinet with only 12 





pushbuttons, and the system can be 
expanded or changed at any time 
without discarding the original 
equipment. Uni-Trans dictation con- 
trol eliminates the need to operate 
any controls while dictating, and sta- 
tions may be thousands of feet apart 
without impairing the clarity or nat- 
uralness of tone. The manufacturer 
will be glad to send full information. 


“Packaged” Offices for Space 

New packaged offices, called E- 
Units, consisting basically of desks 
and attached partitions, have been 
Introduced by GR Products, Inc., 
140 Federal Square Bldg., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. Space economy is 
achieved by providing the employee 
with work stations using as little as 
48” x 54” of floor space, permitting 


ee 


allocation of the minimum amount of 
space required for that particular 
job. Desk top and accessories are in 
natural wood finish. Partitions, ad- 
justable to 42” and 48” heights, have 
a natural wood finish. Any type of 
glass may be used; the manufacturer 
also will provide solid filler to re- 
place glass. Shelving, a pedestal type 
filing accessory and more drawer 
space can be added. The complete 
unit can be installed in 20 minutes 
by anyone, with a screw driver. 








Five-Column Comptometer 


A new five-column Comptometer 
adding-calculating machine has just 
been announced by Felt & Tarrant 
Manufacturing Company, 1735 N. 
Paulina St., Chicago 22, Ill. This 
product, with 6 answer dials and a 
capacity of 999,999, has a rugged, 
reinforced plastic case with baked 
enamel wrinkle finish. It easily is 
portable—weighs only 13 pounds— 
which permits operators to carry it 
from desk to desk or from one de- 
partment to another. Operation of 
the non-electric five-column Comp- 
tometer is similar to that of standard 
size Comptometers since it possesses 


the same basic features and operator 


safeguards. The company expects to 
make immediate deliveries. 





A Small Photostatic Copier 


A small, inexpensive machine 
called the Photostat Instant Copier 
has been announced by the Photo- 
stat Corporation, 303 State St., 
Rochester, N.Y., which will make 
three or more black-on-white copies 
(same as original) of practically any 
subject up to 84%” x 14”. Copies, 
ready for immediate use, can be 
made in one minute on plain paper 
from one _ photo-sensitive matrix 
and on various, ordinary types of 
paper or on existing forms in use in 
your office. They may be made on 
back as well as front of the paper to 
give two-sided copies, and are dry 
and permanent when finished. The 
Instant Copier occupies less than two 
square feet of space on desk or table 
and can be used under any normal 
office lighting. An accessory stand 
mounted on casters, with nesting 
sliding shelves and container for 
used matrices, is also available. The 
machine is valuable for every office 
with a need for quick, accurate 
copies of all types of business rec- 
ords and documents. 





For Protection and Control 


The writing of records by hand. on 
the Elite Tru-Pak Record Register 
is said by the manufacturers, The 
Egry Register Company, Dayton 2, 
Ohio, to combine speed, accuracy, 
extra protection and control. It elim- 
inates need for loose forms and car- 
bons, padded forms and order books, 
and prevents errors and helps detect 
losses caused by carelessness. An 
audit copy, in the handwriting of the 
maker, is filed automatically in a 
folded pack in a locked compartment 
within the register, thus providing 
a method of checking. The Tru-Pak 
may be used as a record register or 
a manifolder. As a manifolder it dis- 
charges all copies. As a record reg- 
ister it files audit copy. 
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UP THE EXECUTIVE LADDER 


K. G. Ktorz has been elected 
treasurer and director of Jasper 
Blackburn Corp., St. Louis. Mr. 
Klotz started with Blackburn as a 
bookkeeper in 1938, advancing to 
auditor, controller and credit man- 
ager, then to his present position. 
He is president of a Churchmen’s 
Forum Group of 150 men and chair- 
man of a new churches building 
fund campaign of the Board of Na- 
tional Missions of the Evangelical 
and Reformed Church. 


Adolf L. Heck, president of the 
Italian Swiss Colony, San Francisco, 
announced the election of FRANK 
SCHUMACHER as vice president. In 
addition to this new office, Mr. 
Schumacher will continue as a di- 
rector and as controller. 


Harry S. Barnes, for several years 
divisional credit manager of Conti- 
nental Oil Co., Fort Worth, has re- 
tired. He is succeeded by Gerorce B. 
WILHELM, JR., a native Texan, grad- 
uate of Texas Christian University 
with a B.A. degree, which was com- 
pleted on a part-time basis after 
service for three years as a pilot in 
troop carrier operations in World 
War II. Prior to joining Continental, 
Mr. Wilhelm attended school while 
working part time for the Retail 
Credit Company. He joined Conti- 
nental in May 1936 as creditman and 
was advanced to divisional credit 
manager on the retirement of Mr. 
Barnes. 


KENNETH F. THOMAS, assistant 
credit manager in the Chicago office 
of Universal Atlas Cement Co., has 
been appointed assistant treasurer at 
the company’s Pittsburgh office. Mr. 
Thomas joined Universal in 1912 as 
an office boy in the Chicago office. 
Except for a short interval when he 
worked as credit manager for a Chi- 
cago concern, he has devoted his en- 
tire career to credit and office man- 
agement with the cement company 
at Chicago. 


| 


G. B. WILHELM, JR. K. F. THOMAS 


ao 


K. G. KLOTZ 


A. R. THOMPSON 


FRANK SCHUMACHER 


MRS, E. L. MEINTS 


FLoyp J. ELpRIDGE was appointed 
assistant to the treasurer of The 
People’s Gas Light Co., Chicago. He 
will assist Allan J. Good, treasurer, 
and also have general supervision of 
the treasury and stock transfer de- 
partments. 


Cates A. SHERA, credit manager of 
Hallicrafters Co., Chicago, has been 
appointed to the newly created posi- 
tion of distribution sales counselor. 


The Metz Baking Co., Sioux City, 
announces the election of WILLIAM 
C. Metz as president; G. R. Cassem, 
vice president in charge of sales; 
Arnotp W. METz, vice president in 
charge of purchasing; L. M. Mar- 
SHALL, vice president in charge of 
production; Date C. PuTMan, secre- 
tary, and Harotp L. Jounson, treas- 
urer. E. R. SarILer, secretary-treas- 
urer since 1937, has retired. 


Arnold Metz is a past president of 
the National Association of Credit 
Men—Interstate Division and has 
been associated with the company 
since its organization in 1922, ex- 
cepting two years when he became 
owner and operator of Riteway 
Farms at Hartley, Iowa. 

Mr. Putman, secretary and a 
member of the board of directors, 
received his LL.B. at the University 
of Nebraska in 1951 and for one year 
served as_ secretary-manager of 
the N.A.C.M.-Interstate Division at 
Sioux City. He is a member of the 
Iowa and Nebraska Bars. 
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ArtHuR R. THompson has been 
appointed general credit manager, 
Cook Paint & Varnish Co., Kansas 
City, succeeding Edward N. Ronnau, 
deceased. Mr. Thompson joined 
Cook in March 1931, as assistant 
general credit manager in charge 
of dealer and industrial credits, and 
previously was in credit department 
work with Simmons Hardware at 
Kansas City, Chicago and St. Louis, 

Effective June 1, Stanley M. Cox, 
divisional credit and office manager 
of Cook’s Detroit, Mich., branch, will 
report to Kansas City as assistant 
general credit manager. Mr. Cox has 
been with Cook since August 1932, 
except for World War II service. 


Mrs. Evetyn L. Mernts has been 
promoted to general credit manager 
of R. E. Funsten Co., St. Louis. She 
will be responsible for accounting, 
payroll, personnel and office man- 
agement. Mrs. Meints joined Funsten 
as a switchboard operator, advanc- 
ing to general office work, assistant 
credit manager and cashier, before 
her present assignment. She was 
graduated from the City College of 
Law and Finance, and attended 
Washington and St. Louis universi- 
ties. She is secretary of the St. Louis 
Credit Women’s Club, and a men- 
ber of Zonta International and 
N.O.M.A. 


Back in 1939, armed with a BS. 
degree from the University of Ne- 
braska college of business adminis- 
tration, Byron J. Phillips started 
working for Beatrice Foods Com- 
pany at St. Joseph, Missouri, as 
cashier. Hard work paid off and in 
1940 he became retail credit man- 
ager, and in 1943 office manager 
of the St. Joseph plant. Mr. Phillips 
joined the St. Joseph Association 
of Credit Men in 1948 and _ has 
served as secretary, vice-president, 
and last January was elected to the 
presidency. 


D. C. PUTMAN B. J. PHILLIPS 
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Michigan Consolidated Gas Co., 
Detroit, has announced several pro- 
motions. W1LL1AM A. RHAESA, treas- 
urer, and Carter E. SHIELDS, con- 
troller, have been given added re- 
sponsibilities as vice presidents. 
EttswortH G. ReyNo.ps, legal and 
administrative assistant, was elected 
secretary to succeed L. L. Schlosser, 
who is retiring after 45 years of 
service with the company. 


WarreN W. AMENT has been ad- 
vanced to assistant treasurer and 
CuHarLes A. ERDMANN named assist- 
ant controller of Parke, Davis & Co., 
Detroit. 

Mr. Erdmann joined Parke-Davis 
in September 1951.'He was gradu- 
ated from the University of Wiscon- 
sin with a B.A. degree in 1940 and 
later received his C.P.A. certificate. 


' He was with three Milwaukee firms 
| before joining the U.S. Navy in 1943 


and rising to commander. Before 


' joining Parke-Davis he was secre- 
| tary-treasurer of the Lakeside Lab- 
' oratories at Milwaukee. 


Mr. Ament has been with Parke- 
Davis since 1919. Born and educated 


[ at Seaforth, Ont., he spent some time 
' with an advertising agency in Lon- 
| don, Ont., before going to Detroit to 
_ join the auditor’s staff at the phar- 
» maceutical firm. Mr. Ament attend- 
' ed night school at the University of 
» Detroit, and was graduated in 1924 
' with a bachelor’s degree in business 
| administration. He has held various 


posts in the auditor’s and con- 


 troller’s offices, including manage- 


ment of the tax and accounting di- 


_ visions. 


The appointment of Rosert J. Pro- 
TENHAUER as credit and office man- 


_ ager of Hoberg Paper Mills, Inc., 


Green Bay, was announced by P. M. 
Chiuminato, secretary-treasurer of 
the firm, and a director of the North- 
ern Wisconsin-Michigan Association 
of Credit Men. 

Mr. Pfotenhauer joined the com- 
pany’s accounting staff in April 1950, 
after graduation from Marquette 
University with a bachelor’s degree 


in economics. While attending Mar- 
» quette he was a football and track 


letterman. He served in the Army 
for two years in World War II. 





Cc. C. JUNG 


R. J. PROTENHAUER 














PROFIT-SHARING and retirement pay figure importantly in the new agreement of 
Clearing Machine Corporation, Chicago, with the International Association of Machin- 
ists. The company contribution equals 10 per cent of net profits before federal taxes, 
to be allocated to employees on ratio of individual compensation to total pay of all 
workers. Retirement benefits are set at a 65-year work termination, though employees 
need not leave at that age. In the picture (top row, | to r) are H. Szymanski, co-chair- 
man, 1.A.M. union committee; R. Oddo, district business representative, 1.A.M.; G. 
Kabella, Clearing’s union committee chairman; (seated) G. M. Sundheim, corporation 
secretary; J. R. Bartizal, executive vice president; and A. J]. Wilhelm, vice president in 


charge of manufacturing. 


Calumet & Hecla, Inc. has made 
several executive changes coinciding 
with the moving of executive offices 
from Boston to Chicago, according 
to Endicott R. Lovell, president. 
Horace Y. Bassett, since 1948 vice 
president and general manager of 
the company’s Wolverine Tube Di- 
vision, was named vice president of 
operations and will transfer from 
Detroit to Chicago. Don W. BLEenpD 
succeeds him at Detroit. 

C. CHESTER JUNG, president of 
Scudder, Stevens, and Clark, Inc., 
Chicago investment counsel, on May 
1 was appointed vice president of 
finance. A native of Wisconsin, grad- 
uate of the University of Michigan, 
he has been associated with Halsey, 
Stuart & Co., Inc., Milwaukee; A. G. 
Becker & Co., Inc.; Sheridan, Far- 
well & Morrison, Inc., as vice presi- 
dent and general manager; and for 
the past several years with Scudder, 
Stevens and Clark. He is a member 
of the board of managers of the Chi- 
cago Y.M.C.A. and chairman of the 
business committee of the Y.M.C.A. 
Hotel in Chicago. He has long been 
active in civic affairs in Glencoe, IIl., 
where he resides. 

Francis J. GIBBONS was ap- 
pointed controller, also effective 
May 1. Mr. Gibbons joined Calumet 
& Hecla as a statistician in 1945 and 
has been assistant secretary and as- 
sistant treasurer since 1947. He is 
transferred from the corporate office 
in Boston to the newly established 
executive offices in Chicago. Mr. 
Gibbons is an accounting graduate 
of Boston University’s college of 
business administration. 
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JosePpH R. ZeLtenKa, for the last 
four years vice president and treas- 
urer of Thatcher Furnace Co., Gar- 
wood, N.J., has been appointed con- 
troller of the Pyrene Manufacturing 
Co., Newark, succeeding THomas A. 
MuLvaNney, who retires after 35 years 
of service. 


Epwarp W. MayHew has been ap- 
pointed assistant treasurer of Philco 
Corp., Philadelphia. He was previ- 
ously credit manager. Mr. Mayhew 
is a graduate of the University of 
Pittsburgh and started his career as 
a pharmacist, later was associated 
with Armour & Co. 


P. H. FisHer has been appointed 
treasurer of the Wilcox-Gay Corp., 
Chicago. He was at one time a vice 
president of Goldblatt Bros., Inc., 
also Chicago. 


A. W. Scuenck, Jr., has been 
elected president of Demmler & 
Schenck Co., Pittsburgh. He is also 
president of William Schenck & Co., 
Inc., also of Pittsburgh. 


H. A. ScHMEAL, controller of the 
Chicago works and division treas- 
urer of Borg-Warner Corp., has 
been named controller and treasurer 
in charge of all division accounting 
functions. 


Pabst Brewing Co., Milwaukee, 
announces the appointment of R. C. 
ZIMMERMAN as vice president and 
controller. E. B. THoRNTON, assistant 
treasurer, was named secretary- 
treasurer. 





THE FIVE EXECUTIVES at the left, photographed with the president of the Detroit 
Association of Credit Men and the program chairman, account for the title of the Five 
Star Open Forum in which “looking be;ond the customer’s balance sheet,” they analyzed 
what they saw, launching a series of panel discussions. Left to right: Norman N. Moysey, 
vice president, Manufacturers National Bank of Detroit; C. Garritt Bunting, treasurer, 
Detroit Steel Products Co. and a D.A.C.M. director; the moderator, Dr. Preston H. 
Scott, director of business relations of’ Wayne University’s school of business adminis- 
tration and chairman of its departments of accounting and banking, finance and insur- 
ance; Robert M. Johnson, secretary, Truscon Laboratories Division of Devoe & Ray- 
nolds Co., Inc., educational chairman; Reed D. Andrew, assistant secretary, American 
Blower Corporation, past president; John C. Hoffman, Huron Portland Cemeut Com- 
pany, current president; and Walter C. Leonhardt, second vice president, Manufacturers 


National Bank. 





THE LION BECAME A LAMB 


BEGUN ON PAGE 12 





could beat any credit reporting com- 
pany at its own game. 

This attitude presented a wonderful 
opportunity to point out to Mr. 
that he deliberately was shutting his 
own door to universal credit. Further 
conversation revealed that, although 
he had served the prison term, prop- 
er restitution had been made in each 
case at a later date. It was pointed 
out that if all was in the clear and if 
there was really nothing to hide, then 
why should he fear to reestablish his 
credit standing with the reporting 
companies. 

He saw the point and provided the 
names and addresses of the three 
firms with which he had become in- 
volved. He added that we could feel 
free to write to each one in order to 
satisfy ourselves that he had been 
fully exonerated. He promised, too, 
to give the reporting company, whose 
eeieresteineemeneneneeeinnicamenatataamaamaaaat 


The test of tolerance 
comes when we are in a 
majority; the test of cour- 
age comes when we are in 
a minority. 


—Ralph W. Sockman, D.D. 


men he had “thrown out of his office,” 
a signed statement concerning his 
affairs, in order to clear his record 
with them. 

Of course we wrote to the three 
firms and to the reporting company. 
Soon thereafter we received the three 
replies and in the next mail the new 
credit report. In each instance the 
black history had been erased and re- 
placed by good, clean facts. 


And the Rewards Are Multiplied 
It was a privilege to write to Mr. 
and tell him that whenever he 
was ready to place an order for ad- 
vertising in The Christian Science 
Monitor we would be happy to serve 
him through its columns, that now we 
knew that the advertising could only 
tend to “bless all.” By “all” we meant 
the advertiser, The Christian Science 
Monitor, its readership, and the credit 
department of The Christian Science 
Publishing Society. 

The results have been most gratify- 
ing. Within a comparatively short 
time after the advertising schedule 
started, five sales branches were 
opened up by this advertiser in other 
leading cities. We just recently have 
learned of two more new sales 
branches. 
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The returns from the advertising 
have exceeded all expectations. ‘The 
columns of The Monitor have had the 
benefit of much, much more advertis. 
ing than originally was contemplated, 
and the account is promptly paid each 
month. 

The advertiser’s next visit to Bos. 
ton was a very happy experience for 
all concerned. The lion had become 
a lamb. 


EVERBERG FROM PAGE 19 


and gums of trees; animals such as 
cattle, hogs, poultry, and sheep, fish, 
etc. 

Generally, the Act is applicable 
only to amounts received after Jan. 1, 
1951 and receipts and accruals at- 
tributable to performance, under 
contracts or subcontracts, before 
Dec. 31, 1953. 


Conclusions 

Barton, author of Renegotiation of 
Government Contracts (referred to 
earlier), speaks of the impact of 
former Acts, from which may it eas- 
ily be inferred there will probably 
be a greater impact under the 1951 
Act. He points out that in the final 
report of the war contracts price 
adjustment board, covering the years 
1942-1946, it is stated that the total 
net renegotiable sales amounted to 
$223,443,777,000, on which the con- 
tractors earned profits of 12.7 per 
cent of sales before renegotiation. A 
profit of 8.7 per cent was allowed 
after renegotiation. The total recov- 
ery amounted to $11,026,641,000, be- 
fore credit for federal income and 
excess profits taxes. The tax credit 
approximated 56 per cent, so that the 
net recovery was about $4,851,720,- 
000. The administrative costs for that 
period were $41,476,000. Other re- 
sults followed, however. There were 
many voluntary refunds prior to 
renegotiation proceedings, and many 
price reductions, made voluntarily, 
on existing contracts. 


Centralized National Billing 
Service Starts for Stores 

The central billing service of 
Credak, Inc., has now been launched 
as a nationwide project. Under the 
system any retailer or service busi- 
ness may offer charge credit to card- 
holders, who pay one consolidated 
bill a month. All charges clear 
through the central Credak office, 
which remits the full amount to 
business members, less 6 per cent. 
Credak collects by cycle billing from 
the cardholders, whose annual mem- 
bership fee is $5. Member stores 
display a Credak emblem. All card- 
holders get a national Credak di- 
rectory of member stores. 
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Some Specialists in Commercial Laws Take It From There 





LEGAL ASPECTS OF CREDIT were screened by attorneys in forum discussion at the annual conference sponsored by the Oakland 
(Calif.) Herd, Royal Order of Zebras. Reading across the pictures from extreme left are Adrian Thiel, real estate law specialist; Elmo 
R. Smith, handling collections for the Wholesale Credit Association; Cyril W. McClean, general counsel; Arch MacDonald, building 
material field and especially California's lien law; K. C. Bugbee, secretary and executive vice president, who was moderator; Superzeb 
A. P. Lorentzen; C. E. Grubler, Bank of America N.T.GS.A., association president; and George T. Stockfleth, California Wire Cloth 
Company, N.A.C.M. director. After 10-minute opening talks, members of the panel answered 12 prepared questions. Then traveling 
microphones picked up questions on the floor from the audience of 200. 


Sales Power Plant and Credit 
Braking System Should Mesh 
HEN two people always agree, 
one is unnecessary. So runs a 
familiar saying. Conversely, sales and 
credit executives 
often differ in 
their approach 
but both are in- 
dispensable. 

The sales de- 
partment is the 
motor in the busi- 
ness auto, the 
credit manager 
the brakes, and 
the president the 
steering wheel. The vehicle gets no- 
where, no matter who grips the wheel, 
unless a strong motor is pulling con- 
sistently, however steep, rough, sandy 
or slippery the road. That’s the sales 
department. But for the curves ahead 





M. B. PENDLETON 





HAT is the perfect business 

team? How ideal coordination 
of sales and credit management 
achieves it is outlined herewith by 
Morris B. Pendleton, president of 
the Plomb Tool Company, Los An- 
geles, with the company 34 years, 
and director or partner in various 
other business enterprises. 


Mr. Pendleton’s many offices in- 
clude: president, Service Tools In- 
Stitute;' member, N.P.A. advisory 
committee; president, Quarter Cen- 
tury Metals Club; chairman, E.C.A. 
productivity team, Scandinavia 
(1951), and a score of other posi- 
tions in business and public rela- 
tions areas. 


a since aamamtacaca 


or the downhills in the cycle, there’s 
the credit manager, ready to apply the 
brakes. 

The power plant of Sales and the 
braking system of Credit should work 
together. When unusual circumstances 
require special extension of credit to 
effect an advantageous sale, the wise 
credit manager is first to suggest such 
latitude. Likewise, the astute sales 
manager never will ask for credit ex- 
tensions not justified by the circum- 
stances. 

Sometimes, therefore, the sales peo- 
ple wisely make a few collections to 
understand the problems of the credit 
department, and the credit manager 
goes out and does a twist on the ter- 
ritory with the sales force. 

Then collections come in normally, 
sales pull the right amount, the busi- 
ness machine runs smoothly and 
effectively. 


Plan to Lease Lift Trucks 

Under a nationwide program now 
in operation, the field sales or- 
ganization of The Yale & Towne 
Manufacturing Company’s materials 
handling division at Philadelphia 
negotiates leases, whereupon C.I.T. 
Corporation, the industrial financing 
subsidiary of C.I.T. Financial Cor- 
poration, buys the required equip- 
ment from Yale & Towne and leases 
it to the user for an agreed period. 


Is There a Doctor in the Car? 
The doctor comes in the forenoon 
to the plant of Walter Kidde Com- 
pany, Belleville, N.J. But that isn’t 
the story. He has a phone in his car, 
for emergency calls, says Connecti- 
cut General Life Insurance Com- 
pany in its “Notes and Quotes.” 


Most Failures Are Traced to 
Lax Credit, Bad Bookkeeping 

Why do some businesses fail? Sev- 
eral reasons advanced by U.S. Dis- 
trict Judge William Clark, New Jer- 
sey, after a study of thousands of 
bankruptcy cases, and quoted by 
Walter B. Whiddon of the Bur- 
roughs Adding Machine at a meet- 
ing of the work simplification com- 
mittee, Atlanta Chapter, National 
Office Management Association, 
were prefaced by the observation 
that “at least three-quarters of 
bankruptcies could be avoided.” 

Carelessness in giving credit is 
blamed for 15 per cent of all retail 
failures, and “the great majority who 
fail have no exact information as to 
what proportion of their business 
has been done on credit.” 

Put another way: “Many are 
killed by credit kindness. The man 
who receives credit must be sure his 
financial condition justifies the 
credit he accepts.” 

Failure to keep proper books is 
the most important cause of bank- 
ruptcy—90 per cent of it—the study 
showed, yet “good bookkeeping is a 
common everyday test of a man’s 
business efficiency and of his right to 
be in business. It is to business what 
navigation is to a ship.” 


$323,000 to Profit Sharing 

A check for $323,000, contribution 
of Clearing Machine Corporation to 
the employees’ profit sharing and re- 
tirement plan of the company, has 
been turned over to the First Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago, trustee of the 
plan, which was adopted last Decem- 
ber. The company alone contributed 
for 1952; employees also begin con- 


tributing this year. (Picture on p. 31) 
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LETTERS TO THE. EDITOR 


REPLIES WANTED 


“Since last July we have been op- 
erating our accounts receivable de- 
partment on a punched card basis. 
I would like to receive information 
concerning the methods and pro- 
cedures associated with credit ad- 
ministration under conditions where 
the accounts receivable department 
is on a punched card basis. We are 
presently operating with a number 
of factors in an attempt to bring 
about the necessary coordination, 
but would like to have the benefit 
of the experience of others under 
similar circumstances. 

“Our present interest is not as- 
sociated with the pros and cons of 
the punched card system for ac- 
counts receivable, but only with the 
credit administration under such a 
system.” 

H. S. THOLEN, 
Credit Manager, Hamilton Watch 
Company, Lancaster, Pa. 


USED IN ARMY STUDY 

“Professor James Bower and I 
are writing a Study Guide to be 
used by the United States Armed 
Forces Institute in connection with 
their course in auditing. 

“In your November 1952, issue, 
page 20, are listed three areas of 
service of the certified public ac- 
countant to the American way. We 
would like very much to quote these 
paragraphs in the Study Guide. 

“IT am sure you agree with us 
that the use of the paragraphs will 
greatly benefit the prospective ac- 
countant now serving in the armed 
forces.” 

ANGELINE G. Lins 

Professor of Accounting, School of 

Commerce, The University of 
Wisconsin, Madison. 


HONEST FAILURES TOO 


“T have been very much interested 
in the articles in FinaNcIAL MANAGE- 
MENT concerning compromise settle- 
ments, and am glad to know some 
firms have been able to formulate a 
policy that can be arbitrarily en- 
forced at all times with equity and 
justice to all. I never reached that 
state of perfection. 

“Those of us who weathered two 
or three major depressions, a bank 
holiday, a dust bowl, floods and 
droughts, blizzards and a scorched 


earth know that there are some 


things beyond the control of the in- 
dividual and that there is such a 
thing as an honest failure.” 
ERRETT VAN CLEAVE, 
Chevy Chase 15, Md. 


QUALITY AND VARIETY 

“You have done a job in insur- 
ance articles in FINANCIAL MANAGE- 
MENT, not only in your choice of 
contributors, many of whom I know, 
but in the wide variety of subject 
matter achieved without sacrificing 
quality.” 

C. H. METZNER, 

Assistant Manager, Western Under- 

writers Association, Chicago, IIl. 


FROM AUSTRALIA 


“As we are considering subscrib- 
ing to your journal, ‘CREDIT AND 
FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT, we would 
like to have you forward us a copy 
for our perusal, together with your 
subscription charge for twelve 
months.” 

DoucLas SMITH 

Sales Promotion Manager, Clive- 

Douglas & Associates, Melbourne, 
Australia 


A TIP O° TH’ HAT 


“A tip of the hat to William E. 
Vollmer’s article in CREDIT AND FI- 
NANCIAL MANAGEMENT on “Alert 
Reading of the Balance Sheet”—or 
milking it to determine the butter 
contents. 

“Banking background bares the 
thinking, or bears the burden of his 


article. I can appreciate and concur 
with his line of thought as a former 
banker reaping the benefits now in 
aircraft. 
“TLet’s hear more from the aircraft 
industry.” 
Tuos. R. McCracken, 
Manager, Credit and Collection De- 
partment, Ryan Aeronautical Co,, 
San Diego, Calif. 4 


TIMELY, EFFICIENT 
“Please send me the ‘Efficiency 
Tips’ I have indicated. Thank you so 
much for your timely and efficient 
magazine, which we find interesting 
and helpful.” 
Bruce D. WALLACE 
Assistant Credit Manager, Milcor 
Div., Inland Steel Products Co,, 
Cleveland. 


FRATERNAL CLOSENESS 


“We are very much impressed 
with Crepir AND FINANCIAL Man- 
AGEMENT. It is interesting and in- 
formative reading and certainly must 
go a long way in assisting credit 
men with their manifold problems 
and, at the same time, working out a 
spirit of closeness among them.” 

BEN J. WEINTRAUB 
Levin & Weintraub, New York, N.Y. 


Geisler Wins Company Honor 

R. R. Gerster, credit and office 
manager, Keystone Division, Dravo 
Corporation, Pittsburgh, was one of 
the winners in a competition spon- 
sored by the corporation to interest 
personnel in contributing articles to 
trade publications and professional 
and business associations. Mr. Geis- 
ler’s article on “Steps in Opening 
New Accounts,” published in Crepi1 
AND FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT of July 
last year, also was reprinted for ad- 
ditional distribution. 


DIVERTISSEMENT. Between sessions of a meeting of N.A.C.M. board of director’, 
Mrs. Jobn H. Frazier, wife of the credit manager of Great Lakes Steel Corp., Detrot, 
chats with Mr. Frazier of the association directorate. 
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KEEPING INFORMED 


ECONOMIC REPORT TO THE PRESIDENT. 

This report, prepared annually 
trough collaboration of the Council 
of Economic Advisors, members of 
the Cabinet and heads of independ- 
ent agencies, reviews the nation’s 
economy for a number of years and 
provides a comprehensive picture of 
economic developments in 1952. 
Generously illustrated and appro- 
priately indexed, copies of this 218- 
page paper bound book are available 
at 50c each from U. S. Department 
of Commerce, 221 N. La Salle St., 
Chicago 1, Il. 


PERSONNEL MaTERIALS—A catalog of 

personnel tests and employee re- 
lations materials developed for busi- 
ness and industrial use, to help select 
better employees, improve operating 
efficiency and increase performance. 
Free to personnel, industrial rela- 
tions and management executives. 
Science Research Associates, 57 W. 
Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Ill. 


AtpHA Kappa PsI, a national business 
fraternity, has issued a checklist of 
the 100 books and magazines it con- 
siders “musts” for the well-informed 
businessman. The list, covering prac- 
tically all fields of business, is avail- 
able from AKP, 111 E. 38th St., In- 
dianapolis 5, Ind. Price 10c. 


GuipE TO CONTROLLING Parer WorK 

AND SIMPLIFYING REcorps—This 
has been issued by the National Rec- 
ods Management Council of New 
York. Contributors include H. F. 
Dodge of Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories, Inc., and Bennett B. Murdock 
of Prudential Insurance Co. Write 
the Council at 337 W. 27th St., New 
York, N.Y. 


MARKETS AFTER THE DEFENSE EXPAN-- 

sion—A 90-page study of the U.S. 
economy, present and future. It is 
designed primarily to inform the 
usiness community of the factors 
which will affect civilian demand 
after the present defense program 
has reached its peak, probably late 
in 1953. 55c. Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington 25, D.C. 


e 


Informative reports, pam- 


phlets, circulars, etc., which may 
be of interest to you. Please 
write directly to the publisher 
for them. CREDIT AND FINAN- 
CIAL MANAGEMENT does not 
ave copies available. 


Guides to Improved Executive Operation 


To expedite receiving these 
booklets, please address all in- 
quiries concernin Efficiency 
Tips to CREDIT AND FINAN- 
CIAL MANAGEMENT, 33 So. 
— St., Room 1538, Chicago 


EFFICIENCY TIPS 


293—Robotyper Corporation’s How 
ADDRESSING ROBOTYPER CAN IN- 
CREASE EFFIcIENCY is available on re- 
quest. How to address envelopes and 
letterheads in one operation and in- 
crease production. 
Vv 
294—-Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc., will 
mail its up-to-date comparison 
chart, Tax-Exempt vs. TAXABLE 
Bonps, presenting a clear tabulation 
to help you determine the degree of 
tax relief an investor may expect 
from municipals. 


v 
295—Korda Industries’ free bulletin 
5010 gives space saving ideas for 
your office and explains the com- 
pany’s portable desk-partition-file- 
bookcase all in one, and how it gives 
privacy, speeds work and costs less. 


Vv 
296—Alfred Allen Watts Company 
will send you its Business Forms 
Sample Folder. This is of heavy 
bristol and provided with filing tab 
and pocket in which samples may be 
placed. The inside cover is devoted 
to illustrations covering form con- 
struction features. Other sections of 
the folder cover information helpful 
in streamlining business forms. In- 
cluded are 17 “Don’ts”’ (Time 
wasters) and 15 “Do’s” (Time 
savers). Available free to users of 
business forms. 

Vv 
297—Hammermill Paper Company 
will send you the new Masthead Kit 
of Hammermill papers, containing 
striking prectical masthead speci- 
mens of Mimeo-bond, Duplicator 
and Translucent, and a sample book 
of Whippet mimeograph. 

Vv 
298—Inserting and Mailing Machine 
Company will send “How the New 
Inserting-Mailing Machine Reduces 
Mailing Costs by 80%.” The illus- 
trated booklet describes the machine 
in detail. 


Vv 

299—Herring Hall Marvin Safe Co. 
will send on request “Time Clock 
Winding Calculator,” a new and in- 
genious device which saves time by 
giving an instant, accurate calcula- 
tion every time the time clock is 
wound. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


CREDIT AND COLLECTION PRINCIPLES 
AND PRACcTICE—Sixth Edition. By 
Albert F. Chapin. $6. McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N.Y. 

+ This new, revised sixth edition not 

only covers the practical manage- 

ment of credits and collections in the 
financing, manufacturing and whole- 
saling fields but provides an under- 
standing of the problems and scope 
of consumer credit, to conform to 
present practices and laws. The aims 
and achievements of the National 

Association of Credit Men, and edu- 

cational and personal qualifications 

of the credit manager are discussed. 


Gettinc Tuincs Done In BuSINESS— 
Edited by Edward C. Bursk. $3.25. 
Harvard University Press, Cam- 
bridge 38, Mass. 

+ Because business is made by peo- 
ple, the success of any company de- 
pends on the persons who work for 
it, buy from:it, and niake laws about 
it. This book analyzes the role of the 
individual in business and makes 
available the speeches and panel 
discussions at the 22nd National 
Business Conference of the Harvard 
Business School Association in 1952. 
Discussed are such problems as 
keeping the economy dynamic, get- 
ting dollars to do things, human re- 
lations, and developing an executive 
team. This should be of interest to 
top management in general, and is 
an exceptionally informative analy- 
sis. 


INCREASING PERSONAL EFFICIENCY— 
By Donald A. Laird. $3.50. Harper 
& Brothers, 49 E. 33rd St., New 
York 17. Fourth edition. 


+ Expanded and revised, this book 
is designed as a practical guide to 
getting more things done, in shorter 
time, with less effort, and greater 
success. Personal progress pointers 
are given for each chapter so the 
reader may measure his own prog- 
ress. The book is written in an enter- 
taining manner, interspersed with 
enecdotes, tested suggestions and 
proven methods discovered by Dr. 
Laird through experiments at his 
Colgate University laboratory. 


Books reviewed or mentioned 
in these columns are not avail. 
able from CREDIT AND FINAN. 
CIAL MANAGEMENT unless so 
indicated. Please order from 
your book store or direct from 
the publisher. 


NEW “Confidential Credit Application” Form 


A new Confidential Credit Application Form has just been completed by the Na- 
tional Publications Committee after long consultation with users of this type Form. 


It is designed for use by wholesalers or manufacturers in response to inquiries or orders 
received from unrated merchants. 


It is also designed to give general business information about the customer which is 
not available elsewhere. 


CONFIDENTIAL CREDIT APPLICATION 
We appreciate the opportunity of serving you. Since we cannot row get together personally to talk a sample copy of this Form 


over our opening an account for your convenience we are outlining below the kind of information we hope 
you will supply so that we may become better acquainted with you. will be sent on request 
e 


Sincerely yours, 








Prices 





« { NAME OF FIRM With Name 


i cisticnes ——— Quantity Plain and Address 


The follqwing information is submitted for your consideration as a basis for opening an account with us: 


The name of our business is. —__— — > . . 250 & 4.25 $ 7.80 


RO I cette a We have been established 


{Stote type ond noture of business) 500 ’ 
Ours is a: Corporation CO Co-Partnership Limited Partnership C] Individual Business CT] 6 60 90 
1000 9.75 16.50 


1500 14.25 24.25 
sscnats 2000 18.00 31.00 








We are incorporated under the state laws of == 


The principal owners or stockholders are: 











We bank at_ 





Our tax returns have been cleared with the taxing authorities thro: DESCRIPTION OF INSURANCE PROTECTION CARRIED 
Our insurance protection is described on the back of this form. 


We expect our monthly credit requirements from you to be about $ 





We believe that our firm is financially able to meet any commitm 


Fire Insur: nm: | 1 
according to your terms. WO SROUTERSD O | Burglary Insurance 


Merchandise__>E a Use and Occupancy. 

NINE 5c sncthcentincnitentstannis imniaaiemuniettal Life Insurance for benefit 
Steno of Piem or Comporation— Furniture & Fixtures. 
Liability Insurance on 





Premises 
Autos 
Other. 








Signed by —— 


CNG YOU MAY REFER TO OUR PRINCIPAL SOURCES OF SUPPLY LISTED BELOW 





NOTE: You can help us considerably by attaching 





Form No. IC (This Form Approved and Published by THE NATIC 


























This Form Approved and 
Published By 


ADDITIONAL REMARKS AND INFORMATION 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CREDIT 


229 FOURTH AVENUE, 3, NEW YORK 


ATT AN A SE RSA AUR oR RRA Am RRM NSRRTRNRSRT: — aE 
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Panel Underlines Human Element in Business 


ment requires more than knowl- 

edge of company needs present 
and future, analysis of bank loan 
policies, and interpretation of finan- 
cial statements; it takes under- 
sanding of the human element in 
business operation. This was the con- 
sensus of speakers on “What makes 
a good financial manager?” in a 
panel presentation before the Cleve- 
land Association of Credit Men. 
Executives and the fields they 
represented were E. P. Carpenter, 
vice president, Central National 
Bank, for the commercial banker; 
John Bryan, assistant financial edi- 
tor, The Cleveland Plain Dealer, for 
the public; Yost Fulton, partner, 
Fulton-Reed Company, investment 
bankers; and E. B. Gausby, secre- 
tary, Warner & Swasey Company, 
for the industrialist. Prof. Robert 
Lang of Western Reserve University 
was moderator. 


f ment ec financial manage- 


Intermediate Term Funds 
Require Careful Forecasting 


“There is a twilight zone between 
long term and short term financial 
needs that we will call intermediate 
term funds,” said Mr. Carpenter. 
“Here the forecasting of needs and 
their repayment becomes most im- 
portant. If I were financial manager 
of a company I would prepare two 
summaries for presentation to either 
the investment or commercial bank- 
er: (1) where my company has been 
financially, and (2) where I think it 
ls going. 

“Where the company has been 
financially requires interpretation of 
the earnings and balance sheet, per- 
haps applying present profit margins 
to past sales volumes, present tax 
tates to past earnings, present over- 
head costs to varying earnings es- 
timates, turnovers of receivables and 
Inventories to present or projected 
sales volumes. 

The forecast must be the com- 
bined effort of many, such as the 








EFFECTIVE financial management was their theme in a Cleveland panel. (L to r) 
E. P. Carpenter, vice president, Central National Bank; John Bryan, assistant financial 
editor, The Cleveland Plain Dealer; the moderator, Robert Lang, assistant professor of 
speech and director of debate, Western Reserve University; Yost Fulton, partner, 
Fulton-Reid Co.; and E. B. Gausby, secretary, Warner & Swasey Co. 


engineering, production, sales and 
purchasing departments, the credit 
executives were told. Coordination 
of the information on needs pre- 
sumably would be by the company 
president, and the financial manager 
would compute “what it will do to 
the company financially.” 

There should be a broad forecast 
over a five-year period, he said, sup- 
ported by a two-year forecast by 
quarters and a one-year by months, 
with constant revising. “Such plan- 
ning through forecasting cannot help 
avoid the crises of cash shortages 
which seem to appear occasionally 
in the poorly managed business.” 


Story Behind the Company 
Is Told on Financial Pages 
With the public now financially- 
minded and the United States “an 
international creditor to an extent 
never before dreamed,” said Editor 
Bryan, “newspapers must do more 
than keep the investor informed on 
the prices of his stocks and bonds. 
Emphasis is placed also on telling 
the story behind the companies,” 
from raw materials of farm or mine, 
through manufacture, transportation 
and distribution, “and its financing 
throughout the entire trip.” 
“Financial pages also deal with the 
human element in financial manage- 


ment—proxy battles for company 
control, drastic executive _ shifts, 
profits or losses, reduced or in- 
creased or omitted dividends, stock 
splits for greater salability of high 
priced shares, bond issues or deben- 
tures affecting company credit posi- 
tion, Horatio Alger type yarns and 
a host of other facts which reveal to 
the public how effective financial 
management really is. Business 
leaders have learned it is better to 
give employees, stockholders and 
public the facts concerning their 
operations than to bury their heads 
in the sands of silence like an 
ostrich.” 


Five Ways Investment Banker 
Can Assist the Corporations 
Mr. Fulton, pointing out that “the 
investment banker picks up where 
the commercial banker leaves off” 
and “is concerned principally with 
long-term capital problems, either 
debt or equity,” discussed five ways 
in which he can help corporations. 
In new capital issues the invest- 
ment banker advises officials on type 
of financing, helps prepare the se- 
curity for market, forms a group for 
its purchase and distribution, buys 
and markets the securities or, as in 
stock rights, underwrites the offer- 
ing. On outstanding securities he 
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frequently is consulted as to stock- 
holder relations, annual reports and 
releases. 

The investment banker acts for 
the corporation in private place- 
ments with institutions of debt or 
stock, in placing the loan and advis- 
ing the officials on rates and terms 
and places. As for the company’s 
own funds, he advises regarding 
securities then available, “usually 
short-term governments or govern- 
ment instrumentalities, more rarely 
and in specialized cases other bonds, 
including municipals, or, in some 
case, stocks.” So, too, he “works 
intimately with corporations on pen- 
sion and profitsharing plans, advis- 
ing them on the security purchases 
and sales.” 


Selection of Man to Effect 
New Plan Is Most Important 

Mr. Gausby defined effective fi- 
nancial management as “knowing 
where you have been, where you 
are, where you should be going, and 
what to do about it,” and added, 
“Know the facts and _ interpret 
wisely.” 

Assuming that a company is hav- 
ing difficulty meeting its trade 
obligations promptly, Mr. Gausby 
said all one need know about the 
past is if the delay resulted from 
slow paper work or too little cash— 
“too much going into fixed assets, 
receivables, dividends, etc.,” or “an 
overall shortage of working cap- 
ital.” Then “the important thinking 
starts,” in “evaluating the signifi- 
cant factors and relating them to the 
maximum correction achieveable.” 

The goal should be definite—say, 
25 per cent increase in the turnover 
of notes and accounts receivable by 
a certain date at an additional cost 
of 3 per cent or less. Development 
of the goal includes decision on 
policies, detailed specification of the 
work with consideration for the 
physical factors, assignment of re- 
sponsibility and authority for each 
step, and establishment of measure 
of accountability. 

The final step, and perhaps most 
important in Mr. Gausby’s opinion, 
is to select the person most capable 
for each part of the plan, teach him 
the one best method and win his 
confidence and cooperation. 


LL SSS SSeS SS RS SS 


There is hardly any place or 
any company where you may not 
gain knowledge, if you please; 
almost everybody knows some 
one thing, and is glad to talk 
about it. 

—Lord Chesterfield 
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ORGANIZING the first Credit Women’s Group in Canada, at Vancouver, B.C,, of 
which Mrs. Hannah Smitton (center), of Commercial Tire Company, Lid., is the 
president, are (1 to r) Miss Elma Hanson, Blake, Moffitt G Towne, Seattle, vice chairman, 
N.A.C.M. national credit women’s executive committee; Mrs. Smitton, and Miss Dell, 
Flynn, Arthur Bassett (Insurance) Agency, Tacoma, also of the executive committee. The 
menfolk: P. J]. Houghton, manager, British Columbia Division, Canadian Credit Men’ 
Trust Association, Ltd.; W. R. Belfry, president; Earl Porter, acting secretary-manage 
Seattle Association of Credit Men, and Frank Smith, vice president, C.C.M.T.A., Lid. 


Three Credit Women’s Groups 
Go into Action in Canada 

With the formation of a third 
group of credit women, at Toronto, 
following one at Vancouver and an- 
other at Montreal, the credit women 
of Canada are moving forward in 
practicable service of the profession 
in the north country. 

The 65 in attendance at the char- 
ter meeting of the Vancouver club 
included Percy J. Houghton, secre- 
tary-manager of the Canadian Credit 
Men’s Trust Association in Van- 
couver; W. R. Belfry, president; and 
five members of the board of di- 
rectors; Earl Porter, acting secre- 
tary of the Seattle Association of 
Credit Men; 16 Seattle credit wom- 
en, including Miss Elma Hanson, 
of Blake, Moffitt & Towne, vice 
chairman of N.A.C.M.’s national 
credit women’s executive commit- 


THE PERSONNEL MART 


Position Wanted 
MAN—Age 35, married. College plus 
6 years night courses in credit and busi- 
ness subjects. Still studying. 10 years 
business experience, 3 years Navy. 7 
years in agency, textile and industrial 
credits, checking every imaginable in- 
dustry. Have personally handled credits 
and collections on annual sales of close 
to $100,000. All employers leaders in 
their fields. Available as assistant credit 
manager with aggressive sales-minded 
organization with peacetime growth po- 
tential. Free to travel. Currently lo- 
cated (New York area) but will relocate 
for right opportunity. Reply in confi- 
dence. Box 389, CFM. 
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tee; and two from Tacoma, one o 
them Miss Della Flynn of Arthu 
Bassett (Insurance) Agency and 
executive committee member. 


Set up after the pattern of the 
credit women’s groups in the States, 
the new Vancouver organization will 
concentrate upon memberships, edu- 
cation and publicity. Many of the 
members have -attended the North- 
west Credit Men’s conferences. 


Officers of the Vancouver Group 
are: President, Mrs. Hannah Smit- 
ton, Commercial Tire Company, 
Ltd.; vice president, Miss Gladys 
Newton, of Gaynors; treasurer, Mrs. 
Betty Mintie, of Paragon Supplies, 
Ltd.; and secretary, Miss Dorothy 
Fripp, of the Vancouver Division 
the C.C.M.T.A. 

The Credit Women’s Club ¢ 
Montreal has these leaders: Presi- 
dent, Mrs. A. Kenworthy, Mec 
Limited; vice president, Miss 6 
Sullivan, Lymans Limited; treas- 
urer, Mrs. T. Marcoux, Frost Sted! 
and Wire Company, Ltd.; and secre- 
tary, Miss G. Leger, C.C.MTA, 
Montreal. 


Would Pick Surety Agents 


General contractors will have the 
right to choose the companies from 
which to purchase surety bonds i 
resolutions adopted by the Ass 
ciated General Contractors of Amer- 
ica and the American Institute # 
Architects become effective. Bott 
associations say the owner should 
reserve the right to approve the 
surety and bond form, but they pt 
test against forced use of a specifi 
agent or company. 
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Eggerding Testimonial and 
forum in St. Louis Session 

The annual meeting of the St. 
Louis Association of Credit Men was 
a combined insurance forum and 
testimonial to Victor C. Eggerding, 
gneral credit manager, Gaylord 
Container Corporation, and retiring 
president of the N.A.C.M. Giving 
testimonials to Mr. Eggerding were 
G Gordon Hertslet, vice president 
and advertising manager, Gaylord 
Container Corporation; R. O. Bair, 
district treasurer, York Corporation, 
and president of the St. Louis As- 
sociation of Credit Men; and Edwin 
B. Moran, secretary, N.A.C.M. 

William Gray, St. Louis manager 
of National Surety Corporation, and 
chairman of the insurance committee 
of the St. Louis Association of Credit 
Men, took charge of the insurance 
forum and presented Ray S. Bass, 
treasurer, A. E. Staley Manufactur- 
ing Company, Decatur, Ill., who 
spoke on “Insurance and Credit.” 


A Bad Dollar Returns in 
Confused Identity Racket 

A new vogue for an old racket, 
reported by John C. Fredell, Jr., di- 
rector of the Fraud Prevention De- 
partment of the N.A.C.M., is noted 
in complaints against three new 
firms which locate near known com- 
panies and adopt similar names, then 
phone or telegraph distant suppliers 
for substantial orders and demand 
immediate delivery. If credit is ex- 
tended, no payment is made; if 
C.0.D. is insisted upon, the result is 
the same—no check. Mr. Fredell 
urges members to scrutinize name 
and address in reports and rating 
books, retain correspondence with 
envelopes, and report attempts to 
the Department. 


|. Edward Stilz Dies 


For a quarter century a director 
of the Indianapolis Association of 
Credit Men and at one time its pres- 
ident, the death of J. Edward Stilz 
also took a past director of the N.A. 
CM. The treasurer and director of 
Kiefer-Stewart Company had start- 
ed as a youth at the predecessor A. 
Kiefer Drug Company, worked 55 to 
60 hours a week, yet found time to 
attend night school courses in busi- 
hess administration and _ business 
law. He was honored in 1951 at a 
dimer observance of his sixtieth 
year with the company. 


B. F. Clark Dies at 93 

B. F. Clark, who at 93 years was 
thairman of the board of the Colo- 
tado State Bank of Denver, died 
after many decades of service to the 


g profession in his state. Mr. 
Clark was born March 7, 1860. 











Two Westinghouse District Treasurers 
New Presidents of Their Associations 





EARL E. DIEHL 


WO EXECUTIVES of the West- 

inghouse Electric Corporation, 
both treasury managers of their dis- 
tricts, have just begun their terms 
as presidents of their local affiliates 
of the National Association of Credit 
Men. They are President Earl E. 
Diehl of the Chicago Association of 
Credit Men and President William 
T. Sutter, St. Louis Association of 
Credit Men. Both, in addition to 
their more than two decades of serv- 
ice to Westinghouse, have records of 
extended activity in the interests of 
the organized credit profession. 

Mr. Diehl, a native of Pittsburgh, 
attended the University of Pitts- 
burgh and Duquesne University. 
Joining Westinghouse in 1920, two 
years later he was in the income tax 
division of the U. S. Treasury De- 
partment. Returning to Westing- 
house in 1924, he served in the 
Pittsburgh, Atlanta and St. Louis 
offices before his transfer to the Chi- 
cago office eight years ago. 

Mr. Sutter holds a bachelor of 
accounts certificate from Central 
Wesleyan College in Warrenton, 
Mo., but continued studies in ac- 
counting, credit and collection, and 
public speaking, in coordination with 
the educational program of the St. 
Louis association, with which he had 
become affiliated while with Barn- 
hart Bros. & Spindler. 

He was treasurer and credit man- 
ager of York Products Corporation 
in St. Louis from 1920 to 1927, when 
he became credit manager of a West- 
inghouse Electric Supply Corpora- 
tion affiliate. In the following year 
he held a parallel post in Memphis, 
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WILLIAM T. SUTTER 


returning to St. Louis as treasury 
correspondent for Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Company 
of St. Louis, advancing to his present 
post in 1945. 


W. A. Foote Heads Eastern 
Petroleum Credit Group 


The Association of Eastern Pe- 
troleum Credit Managers, at its six- 
teenth annual conference at Atlantic 
City, N. J., with 
90 in attendance, 
elected William 
A. Foote, The 
Texas Company, 
Buffalo, N. Y., to 
the presidency. 

Mr. Foote, a 
leader in the pe- 
troleum credit 
group for many , 
years, has been W. A. FOOTE 
credit manager of The Texas Com-_ 
pany for 20 years. He is past presi- 
dent of the American Business Club, 
The Credit Association of Western 
New York, and the Retail Credit 
Association of Buffalo. 

Other officers of the Eastern Pe- 
troleum Group are: Richard Beck, 
Pennsylvania Refining Co., Butler, 
Pa.; R. B. Maloney, American Oil 
Co., Boston, Mass.; and E. T. Morri- 
son, The Texas Co., New York, N.Y.., 
as vice presidents; with F. Raymond 
Kraemer, credit and financial con- 
sultant, Mineola, N.Y., as secretary- 
treasurer, and Dudley R. Meredith, 
secretary, Credit Association of 
Western Pennsylvania, as assistant 
secretary -treasurer. 








Forum and Business Analyses 
At Cincinnati Credit Workshop 


An open forum discussion on 
credit procedures and problems and 
an analysis of “Business in the New 
Political Climate” by Henry H. Hei- 
mann, executive vice president, 
N.A.C.M., vied with addresses by 
Wilbur D. Fulton, first vice presi- 


dent, 
Cleveland, on “Unsteady Pyramid of 
Bank Credit” and by Willis D. Gradi- 
son, senior partner, W. D. Gradison 
& Company, who discussed the rela- 
tionship of stock ownership to free 
enterprise, at the one day greater 
Cincinnati credit conference. 

With Robert A. Nunlist, credit 
manager, Armco Steel Corporation, 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS IMPORTANT TO CREDIT 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
Palo Alto, California 
July 5-18 
Session of Graduate School of Credit 
and Financial Management 
& 


DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 
Hanover, New Hampshire 
August 2-15 


Session of Graduate School of Credit 
and Financial Management 


& 
WINNIPEG, Man., CANADA 
September 18-19 


Annual North Central Credit Con- 
ference covering Minnesota, North 
and South Dakota, in cooperation 
with the Canadian Credit Men’s 
Trust Assn., Ltd. 


%, 
~~ 


Kansas City, Missourr 
September 23, 24, 25 


Quad-State Annual Credit Confer- 
ence, comprising Missouri, Kansas, 
Oklahoma and Southern Illinois 


San FRANcISCcO, CALIFORNIA 
September 23-25 


Western Division Secretary-Man- 
agers Annual Conference 


& 


Cuicaco, ILLINOIS 
October 14 


Illinois Annual Credit Conference 
% 


New ORr.EANS, LOUISIANA 
October 14-15-16 


All-South Credit Conference 
& 


Omaua, NEBRASKA 
October 14-16 


Tri-State Annual Credit Confer- 


ence, comprising Iowa, Nebraska 
and South Dakota 


“ 


Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
October 21-23 


Pacific Southwest Annual Credit 
Conference 


© 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
October 22-24 


Tri-State Credit Conference, com- 
prising New Jersey, New York, 
Eastern Pennsylvania, District of 
Columbia, Maryland and Virginia 


& 


Detroit, MIcHIGAN 

October 23-24 

Ohio Valley Regional Conference, 
covering Ohio, Western Pennsyl- 
vania, West Virginia, and Eastern 
Michigan 


2°, 


— 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
October 24-25 
Midwest Credit Women’s Confer- 


ence 
& 


New York City 


October 26, 27, 28 
(New dates) 


Annual Conference of American 
Petroleum Credit Association 


% 
WoRCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
November 3-4 
Annual New England District Credit 
Conference, covering Connecticut, 


Rhode Island, Massachusetts, 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont 


> 


San FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
May 16-20, 1954 
58th Annual Credit Conference and 


Convention, National Association 
of Credit ‘Men 
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Federal Reserve Bank of 


Middletown, Ohio, as the moderator, 
speakers of the round table and their 
topics were: Lewis B. Daniel, Early 
& Daniel Co., “Handling Margina] 
Accounts”; Robert L. Wagner, Frank 
Tea & Spice Co., “Should Salesmen 
Be Allowed to Guarantee Ac. 
counts?”; Glenn A. Blair, Andrew 
Jergens Co., “The Value of Aging 
Accounts Receivable”; Carl A. Arm. 
strong, Drackett Products Co., “The 
Unearned Discount Problem and 
What to Do About It”; Robert ¢ 
Brookes, Schaible Co., “The Effect 
on Credit of the Lifting of the CMP 
Control”; and Donald F. Buechner. 
Provident Savings Bank & Trust Co. 
on “Procedure of Collection of 
Checks for our Customers by 
Banks.” 


William B. Behrens, secretary- 
treasurer of The Randall Company, 
Cincinnati, and of The Wagner 
Manufacturing Company, Sidney, 
Ohio, was moderator for the ques- 
tion and answer period after each 
forenoon address. He was confer- 
ence chairman. Mr. Heimann spoke 
at the luncheon. 


Orville G. Sorrell, assistant 
secretary - treasurer, Michaels Art 
Bronze Company, headed the con- 
ference committee. 


New San Antonio Secretary 
Was Oilman, Builder, Rancher 


New secretary-manager of the 
Southwest Texas Wholesale Credit 
Men’s_ Association, 
Clyde C. Crews 
brought to the 
organization 
variegated expe- 
rience in law of- 
fice and busi- 
ness, ranging 
from contracting 
and supply com- 
pany to oil op- 
erator associate, 
house and plant 
construction and operation, and 
ranching. 


. ol 
CLYDE C. CREWS 


Mr. Crews followed attendance 4 § 


Southern Methodist University in 
Dallas with professional and busi- 
ness services, and in 1939 was trans- 
ferred to Houston as branch office 
manager of the contracting company. 
He joined forces with an indepet- 
dent oil operator and went to Jack- 
son, Miss., leasing land, blocking 
leases and negotiating contracts fot 
drilling. Returning to Houston he 
went to work for Pan Americal 
Production Company, a Standa 
Oil subsidiary. In U.S. Navy service 
he handled radio and telephone cet 
sorship for two years in San Antoni 
and decided to settle there. 
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Credit and Office Decisions 
Vie with Selection of Lures 


Credit manager is only half of Leo 
Sherfey’s title; he is also office man- 
ager of his company, the Spokane 
(Wash.) Division of General Paint 
Corporation. However, the major 
portion of his time is devoted to 
credit work. Starting in the general 
office in 1934, he became credit man- 
ager in 1941. After a training pe- 
riod in 1943, Mr. Sherfey embarked 
for overseas duty in the Army, and 
spent 21 months with S.H.A.E.F., re- 
turning in 1946 to rejoin General 
Paint. An all-around sportsman, he 
finds time to fish and hunt. Active 
in the Spokane Association of Credit 
Men, he is serving as president. 


From Bank to School to New 
Post; Has Three Offices in One 


After completing business school 


) at Huntington, W. Va., Elston Massie 


joined the First National Bank in 
1922. To expedite advancement he 
attended classes given by the Amer- 
ican Institute of Banking, and was 
made a note teller. In October, 
1946, he became associated with the 
Huntington Wholesale Furniture 
Company, Inc., as credit and office 
manager, as well as personnel di- 
rector. Mr. Massie is very active in 
church and civic affairs and for three 
years served as secretary of the 
Civilian Club of Huntington. In 
recognition of his work for the 
Huntington Association of Credit 
Men, Mr. Massie was elected to the 
presidency. 


Had Credit Reporting Bureau; 
Now Is Bank Loaning Officer 


Stephen F. Sayer, assistant vice 
president of the First National Bank 
of Philadelphia, has been associated 
with the bank since 1944. His ac- 
tivities lie particularly in the field of 
commercial and industrial business 
development and correspondent bank 
relations, and he is the loaning offi- 


J, B. SAMUELS E, J. PLATT 






= iy 
E. B. 


MANAGEMENT IN THE NEWS: 


cer of the bank. Prior to his affilia- 
tion with the First National, Mr. 
Sayer was associated for a decade 
with the Household Finance Cor- 
poration in Philadelphia, following 
several years of operation of a credit 
reporting bureau. Mr. Sayer is a 
member of The Robert Morris As- 
sociates, active in the Chamber of 
Commerce of Greater Philadelphia, 
and recently was honored with 
election to the presidency of the 
Credit Men’s Association of Eastern 
Pennsylvania. 


10 Years with Drug Concern, 
Division and Credit Manager 

In his ten years of association with 
McKesson & Robbins, Inc., Frank L. 
Porter’s progress has been consist- 
ently upward. Starting out as credit 
manager in the Atlanta division, he 
moved to Jacksonville in the ca- 
pacity of credit and operations man- 
ager. Since 1947 Mr. Porter has been 
division and credit manager of the 
Tampa (Fla.) division. He is a 
graduate of The Citadel, of Charles- 
ton, S.C. Active in credit work, Mr. 
Platt is now president of the Tampa 
Association of Credit Men, Inc. 


Commercial Loan Officer Was 
Credit Supervisor of R.F.C. 

Earl J. Platt, vice president and 
cashier of the Pioneer Bank of 
Chattanooga (Tenn.), joined the in- 
stitution in 1946 as a commercial 
loan officer. Prior to this he spent 
seven years with the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation as_ district 
credit supervisor and examiner. His 
educational background well fits 
him for his present position, since 
he majored in business administra- 
tion at the University of Texas and 
is a graduate of the school of finan- 
cial public relations at Northwestern 
University. Three years were spent 
in the Army in World War II. He 
is president of National Association 
of Credit Management, Inc., Chero- 
kee Unit, at Chattanooga. 









MASSIE F. L. PORTER 


J. M. ELLIOTT 
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One of City’s Organizers and 
Hero of ’76 Were Forebears 


The forebears of J. B. Samuels are 
very closely tied into the history of 
Parkersburg, West Virginia, where 
he lives. His great-great-grandfather 
helped organize the city and was its 
first Recorder. An even earlier an- 
tecedent, Captain James Neal of 
Revolutionary fame, founded Fort 
Neal in South Parkersburg. After 
finishing high school, J. B. Samuels 
started his career as office boy with 
Parkersburg Iron & Steel, and ad- 
vanced to cost accountant. He later 
joined the Imperial Ice Cream Divi- 
sion of Fairmont Foods Company, 
where he has been for approximately 
18 years, and is division controller, 
having charge of the entire account- 
ing department. For the second time 
in his career, Mr. Samuels has been 
honored with the presidency of the 
Parkersburg-Marietta Credit Men’s 
Association. 


Company’s New President 
Retains Duties as Treasurer 

Alexander Smith, Inc., White 
Plains, N.Y., has announced the 
election of James M. Elliott as presi- 
dent of the company. Mr. Elliott, 
formerly administrative vice presi- 
dent and treasurer, succeeds William 
F. C. Ewing, who has served as 
president and board chairman and 
will retain the chairmanship. 

Mr. Elliott, who will continue to 
serve as treasurer, joined Alexander 
Smith in 1951. He has also been 
president, since early 1952, of Green- 
ville (Miss.) Mills, Inc., wholly- 
owned subsidiary of Alexander 
Smith. Previously he was president 
of General Bottlers, Inc., in Chicago, 
and before that president and gen- 
eral manager of John F. Jelke Com-: 
pany in Chicago. He served in the 
U.S. Navy in World War I and at- 
tended the Georgia Institute of Tech- 
nology. Mr. Elliott finds his principal 
relaxation in hunting and fishing. 
He resides in Greenwich, Conn. 





L. Il. SHERFEY 





S. F. SAYER 
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J Brief Items on Credit Activities and Meetings 0 


Worcester, Mass.—Carl B. Everberg, attorney, assistant 
professor of business law, college of business administra- 
tion, Boston University, and frequent contributor to 
Crepir AND FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT, spoke on “Legal De- 
cisions Affecting Credit” before the Worcester County 
Association of Credit Men. 


CINCINNATI, On10—“Should Salesmen Collect Accounts?” was 
the subject of a forum, with Paul W. Cutshall, credit ex- 
ecutive, Southwestern Publishing Co., as moderator. The 
case for the affirmative was presented by John N. Black, 
credit and office manager, Parke Davis Co., the negative 
side by Edw. J. Konersman, credit manager, Tri-State 
Distributing Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—Dr. D. Lincoln Harter, professor of politi- 
cal science, Wharton School, University of Pennsylvania, 
was the speaker at the 57th annual meeting of the Credit 
Men’s Association of Eastern Pennsylvania. His subject 
was “How to Combat the Effect on American Business of 
Communist Propaganda.” John V. Williams, controller, 
Concrete Products Company of America, and retiring 
president of the association, was toastmaster. 


Youncstown, Oxn1o—N. Edward Bartlett, assistant secretary, 
Maryland Casualty Co., Baltimore, spoke on “Embezzle- 
ment Losses—Their Detection and Prevention.” 


Attanta, Ga.—Dan J. Haughton, vice president and general 
manager, Lockheed Aircraft Corp., was the principal 
speaker before the Georgia Association of Credit Manage- 
ment. 


New Or.eans, La.—James W. Barr, manager, New Orleans 
Better Business Bureau, spoke on “Combatting Schemes 
that Prey on Business Men.” 


Rocuester, N. Y.—Dr. Wesley Northridge Haines, assistant 
to the president of Keuka College, presented a humorous 
and inspiring talk on “Our Best Relations are Human” 
at the monthly dinner meeting. 


Buruincton, Iowa—“Public Relations in Credit” were dis- 
cussed at the membership meeting of the Burlington As- 
sociation of Credit Men, by James I. Stang, credit manager, 
Foote Bros. Gear and Machine Corp., Chicago. Mr. Stang 
is a director of the Chicago Association of Credit Men and 
past chairman of the Industrial Supplies and Machinery 
Credit Group of the Chicago association. 


Muskecon, Micx.—William Johnstone, The Norton Co., Wor- 
cester, Mass., spoke on “Should Salesmen Collect Ac- 
counts?” before the monthly dinner meeting of the Muske- 
gon chapter of the N.A.C.M. 


Care GIRARDEAU, Mo.—“Consider Insurance” was the theme 
of a membership meeting at Cape Girardeau, bringing rep- 
resentatives from several southeastern Missouri _ cities. 
William Gray, manager, National Surety Corp., St. Louis, 
was the speaker. 


CLEVELAND, On10—Demonstrating they can be sales-conscious 
as well as credit-conscious, the Cleveland Credit Women’s 
Club staged a “Company Night,” with display of the prod- 
ucts of 26 firms. Guests included many sales managers, offi- 
cers and other executives. “Public Relations—the Youngest 
Profession” was the topic of the guest speaker, Douglas 
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iMueller, director of public relations and assistant to the 
president, Seiberling Rubber Co., Akron. 


GREEN Bay, Wis.—Following an hour of fellowship and dip. 
ner, Lee C. Rasey, partner and vice president, Robert W, 
Baird Co., Inc., Milwaukee, Wis., spoke on “An Investment 
Policy for the Individual” at the annual spring member- 
ship meeting of the Northern Wisconsin-Michigan Asso. 
ciation of Credit Men. P. M. Chiuminato, Hoberg Paper 
Mills, Inc., was chairman. 


Detroit, Micu.—Professor Paul W. McCracken, school of 
business administration, University of Michigan, addressed 
the credit association on the business outlook. 


PorTLAND, Ore.—Dr. Clifford E. Maser, dean, school of busi- 
ness and technology, Oregon State College, recently re- 
turned from 13 months in Austria and Germany, ad- 
dressed the credit association on “War’s Leftovers.” 


Hartrorp, Conn.—Morgan H. Alvord, secretary, group pen- 
sion department, Connecticut General Life Insurance 
Company, spoke on “Practical Pension Planning” before 
the Hartford Association of Credit Men. 


Cuicaco, Itt.—“The Credit Outlook” was the selected theme 
of Theodore H. Silbert, president, Standard Factors Com- 
pany of New York, at the monthly forum. 


Cuar.otTTe, N. C.—The Piedmont Assoeiation of Credit Men 
Inc., is a product of the industrial development of 
South, A. R. Shaw, Jr., of the Caskie Paper Company, told 
the Civitan Club. President S. E. Callahan of the associa- 
tion and Secretary-Treasurer W. E. Miller were guests 


CAN YOU BLAME Miss Rita Robinson, credit manager of T 
Mid-South Oil Company of Memphis? She had just been } 
sented with a roundtrip air visit to the coronation of Q 
Elizabeth, by 40 Mid-South distributors and jobbers, for her! 
years of courtesies to them. Beamingly receiving Miss Robinsotl 
thanks are E. M. Gray (right) of Greenville, Miss., and J]. Td 
Palmer, Marianna, Ark., who made the presentation. Mb 
Robinson has been a member of the national credit womé 
executive committee, and president of the Memphis 
women’s group. 





